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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


College of Liberal 
Arts 


Graduate School 
School of Music 


School of Engineering 
and Architecture 
College of Pharmacy 


College of Dentistry 
School of Religion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COURSES UNDER 
SUPERVISION OF UNITED STATES OF- 
FICE OF EDUCATION (Free) 


ATHLETICS e 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
DEBATING 


R.0.T.C. 


259 Teachers @ 
11,339 Alumni @ 


3,222 Students 
26 Buildings 


REGISTRATION 
Autumn Quarter, September 30, 1942 


For Permit to Register Write 
THE REGISTRAR. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Atlanta University School 


of Social Work 
Two Year Curriculum Leading to 


Master of Social Work Degree 


Graduate Professional Education in Social 
Work, With Special Courses Offering Prepara- 
tion for the Problems Which Confront Social 
Workers in Negro Communities. 
Member of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. 

For Further Information, Write 


FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 
Director 


247 Henry Street, Southwest, Atlanta, Georgia 
a a LR 


WILEY COLLEGE 


Maintains an educational program that Is flexible and 
—— adaptable to social changes by a shift of 
wo 
HILE retaining its fundamental purpece of pro 

viding an individual basis and background for satis. s- 
fact social adjustment, the dominant, omy 4 
emphasis at present is on National Defense Needs to 

met through the regular courses: 

Liberal Arts & Sciences, Art, Business & Com- 
merce, Cosmetology, Home Economics, clomontary 
Journalism, elementary Li jclal 


education ‘and Religion. PRINCIPLES of i the hris- 
Ideal still permeate the Wiley progra 


"vee INSTITUTION provides a colendid. ‘medium 
for philanthropic investment. 
M. W. DOGAN, President 
Marshall, Texas 


Founded 1869 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
LIBERAL ARTS ° HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES 


Address: Registrar, Tougaloo College 
Tougaloo a 


College and 
School News 


Miss Margaret A. Walker, Depart- 
ment of English, West Virginia State 
College, has the distinction of being 
the 41st and only Negro winner of the 
coveted Yale University Series of 
Younger Poets prize. The prize car- 
ries $100 award plus royalties on the 
sale of her volume of poems “For My 
People” published October 20, 1942, by 
the Yale University Press, with fore- 
word by Stephen Vincent Benet. Born 
in Birmingham, Ala., she graduated 
from Northwestern University from 
which she received the Master of Arts 
degree in 1940, 


The Royal Hamptonians, popular 
Hampton Institute student orchestra, 
disbanded Nov. 1, 1942, when eleven of 
its members enlisted as a unit in the 
U. S. Navy. 

Hampton will be unable to accommo- 
date any new students at the beginning 
of the second semester on December 28. 

William M. Cooper, director of the 
summer school and extension work has 
been appointed senior field representa- 
tive in the Office of War Information 
in Washington, D. C. He has been as- 
sociated with Hampton since 1928. 

Owen Dodson, director of the Com- 
munications Theatre has enlisted in the 
U. S. Navy. 


Education 
For Life 


A “Class A” College for Men 
and Women with These Divisions 

@ AGRICULTURE 

@ BUSINESS 

@ EDUCATION 

@ GENERAL STUDIES 

@ HOME ECONOMICS 

@ SUMMER and EXTENSION 


@ TRADES and INDUSTRIES 
Write to President Malcolm S$. MacLean 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Virginia 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Maryland 
(co-educational) 
PUREE — 
prepare teachers for the secondary schools. 
2. To prepare ate for advanced work in pro- 
fessional and graduate schools. 
. To prepare students for homemaking. 
4. To make available a liberal arts curriculum. 


COURSES :— r atte of study available in - 
lish, Fren tin, educati music odamtien. 
and economics, 
e economics, 
Other courses available in speech and dramatics, Gea- 

man, sanene hy and » commerce and physics, 
or 
mferred upon the successful 

completion of fimo. semester hours of oh i ee 
courses of study. 


Smiaamnane eeuanoae of standard and accredited 
schools who have satisfacto: & mini- 
mum of 15 units of work are le for admission. 


INFORMATION:—For catalogue or detailed informa- 
tion write to the Registrar, Mo Sta! 
timore, Maryland. es a 


OF MISSOURI 
The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
Mechanic Arts 
Business Administration 
a eee 


Physical Education 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Graduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
School of Journalism—JEFFERSON 
For Information Write 
THE REGISTRAR—LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City 


The CIty 


Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master’s Degree 
School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the 


Association of 
Colleges 


and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States 


Address THE REGISTRAR 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


BLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 
We specializing in opening, cl and auditing 
books of corporations as well as 
ron We have a highly trained force of teachers 
accountants > after the interests of cor- 
respondenee ate 


85 West 118th St., New "York City 


For Bulletin, 


MOnument 2-3493 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 


For information write 
The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Educational 


URSES—Quarter-hour credit system. Liberal Art, 
- Elementary and Advanced Courses in Education 
Pre-Medical Home Economics, Music and Business 


FACULTY—University trained. 
For further information write: 
L. M. McCoy, President 
Holly Springs, Mississippi 


BENNETT COLLEGE 


Meeting the Needs of Young 
Women Today 


Modern Buildings and Equipment 
Functional Program of Study 
Limited Enrollment 


For Information, Write 


The Registrar 


BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


An Institution for Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and to Lead—to Learn With 
Thoroughness and to Lead With 
Wisdom and Understanding 


For Information address 
THE REGISTRAR 


LEMOYNE COLLEGE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


GRADE "A" 


Seeks to Understand and 
Achieve 


1. Economic Security 

. Personal and Public Health 
- Home-making arts 

. Effective Citizenship 

5. Wholesome Recreation 

6. Meaningful Religion 


THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Complete Courses Leading 
Certificate on 

SECRETARIAL and BUS SCHOOL 
Registered by New York State Board of Regents 


DRESSMAKING and DESIGNING SCHOOL 
Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 
Garment Machine Operation 
Millinery, French Flowermaking 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL 
SCHOOL for PRACTICAL NURSES 
( Approved by New York State Department of 
Education) 


BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening or as 
8! unit courses 


178 W. 137th Street New York, N. Y. 
AUdubon 3-2777 


te Diploma or 





SEAL OF GOOD WILL i! 
What greater gift can we give ‘ 
to others than health? Through ; 
Christmas 
Seals we have 4 
given that ' 
gift to mil- 
lions. But ) 
a¢millions more 4 
deserve that 
gift from us. j 
This year, as we face a threat- > 
ened wartime rise in tubercu- , 
losis, Christmas Seals can well ‘ 
head our list of Christmas gifts. i 
Buy and Use Christmas Seals 

The 26th annual convocation of the 
Howard University School of Religion 
was held November 10-12, with many 
notable speakers. 

The Kellog Foundation has given 
Howard $20,000 for medical and dental 
scholarships; while two Law School 
graduates, Robert J. Dickey and Jerome 
B. Smith, left the substantial sums of 
$36,000 and $20,000 respectively in 
their wills. 

According to Dr. James M. Nabrit, 
Jr., secretary of the university, Howard 
now has an enrollment of 3,549 students, 
the largest in its history. 

The Board of Trustees has authorized 
the opening of a nursery school under 
the Department of Home Economics, 
for pre-school age children. 

The U. S. Government has established 
a $9,000 loan fund for Howard students 
majoring in physics and chemistry. 

Dr. Charles H. Thompson, dean of 
the Liberal Arts College, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence be- 
ginning in January, to do research work 
on the life of Booker T. Washington 
under sponsorship of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. 

Associate Professor Sterling A. 
Brown has been promoted to Professor, 
and Vernon Henderson Powell, a Fisk 
and Meharry graduate, has been ap- 
pointed full-time instructor in the School 
of Dentistry. 


With an enrollment of 178 freshmen 
from 20 States, Morehouse College 
boasts the largest first year registration 
in its history. James Westley Forte of 
Birmingham, Ala., is class president. 

The General Education Board has 
made Shaw University a grant of $45,- 
000 for further renovation of buildings, 
being the largest single donation to the 
university for twenty years. Shaw must 
raise a similar amount within an as- 
signed period. 

The General Baptist State Convention 
will raise and contribute to Shaw Uni- 
versity. $20,000 this year as the first ef- 
fort to match the General Education 
Board gift. 

Dr. Joe E. Brown, city physician of 
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The Crisis 


Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary s 


(Intermediate, Grades 4-8) 
3—Home Economics: 


cs: 
(Elementary and High School) 
4—Industrial Arts: 


(Elementary and High School) B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
The State Teach Colle a a Ch ‘Pa., | 
e ‘eachers lege at eyney, Pa., is a full . 
credited member of the = Association of Teacher 
jeges 
For further information and catalog write to: 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of 
Penna. American Medical Society and 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 


For complete information write 


REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution of 

High Rating 


2 UNITS 


College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 


H. L. McCRORY President 





TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS "A" COLLEGE 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


@ Agriculture © Home Economics 

© Commercial Dietetic @ Physical Education 
@ Education ® Mechanical Industries 
Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses . . . 
Aviation R. O. T. C. Athletics 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Accredited Theological School 


for Training Negro Ministers 


Willis J. King, President 
Atlanta Georgia 





SELECT SCHOOLS 


Whether you are seeking classical, professional 
or industrial training, there is a schoo 

to fit your needs and your purse. Consult our 
educational ry. If you do not see what 
you want, consult us. 


The Crisis Publishing Company 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 
CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 

ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 
tistry, law, teaching, social work, government 
service, accounting, business and technology. 


Famous within recent years for the significant 
places of leadership achieved by its graduates. 
Intellect and character equally stressed. 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
Est. 1886 


CLASS A FOUR YEAR COLLEGE 


Special War Emergency Program for those who 
wish to finish in less than four years. 


Degrees offered in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL ENGINEERING 
Fall Registration date: Sept. 1, 1942 
For information write to: 


R. B. ATWOOD, President 


NEGRO ART PHOTO-CALENDARS 


For Advertising Your Business 
Negro subjects artistically posed, home scenes, beautiful 
women, and children, etc Advertise your business the 
modern way. Send stamped envelope for reply. 
Agents Percentage 30% 
(Send 35c for sample) 


NEGRO ART ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Lehigh 4-4194 272 Lenox Ave. New York City 


Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After learning the 


ADPEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
*@ OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 





OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, 
you have the ability to make an independent liv- 
ing, so here is your opportunity, take immediate 

advantage of it. 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 
DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY — 
APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 





APEX PEAUTY COLLEGE! 


Chicago Washington Newark 


Atlantic City Atlante 
Brooklyn 


For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


i oe he Oe Bee 8 Bk 


New York 
Philadelphia Richmond 
Baltimore 


USDA Photo 


Miss Doris Lowery, student at Alabama A & M College, Normal, Ala., symbolises the thou- 

sands of Negro farmers who are raising turkeys, and other foods so that our fighting men, our 

allies and our war workers will have adequate supplies. When Thanksgiving tables are spread 

both for our military men and civilian population, farmers will have the turkeys there. 

Although weather conditions have prevented growers from reaching the goal set by the U.S. 

Department of Agriculture, this year’s turkey crop of 33,786,000 represents a slight increase over 
1941 production 


Keystone, W. Va., and a 1913 Shaw 
alumnus, delivered the Founder’s Day 
address on Nov. 20. 


G. L. Washington, director of the 
School of Mechanical Industries and 
Aeronautics at Tuskegee Institute an- 
nounces that the quota of primary fly- 
ing cadets has been increased to 52 
every five weeks, which calls for expan- 
sion of teaching staff and barracks ac- 
commodations on the campus. A new 
hangar on Field II is being constructed 
by students. The field is named after 
former Tuskegee president, Robert R. 
Moton. 

New members of the staff of the 
School of Home Economics are Misses 
Sadie McAllister, Birmingham, Ala., 
and Helen H. Coates, New York Uni- 
versity graduate school, and Mrs. 
Fannie McInge, New York City. On 
leave is Miss Queen E. Shootes, seeking 
her doctorate at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Secretarial Careers Start 
At The 


Pioneer Institute of Business Training 


Special programs in Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping & all Commercial 
subjects for CIVIL SERVICE & PRI- 
VATE INDUSTRIES. Enter any Mon- 
day the year around. Day & Night 
individual classes. Dormitory accom- 
modation in heart of City. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG H 
Director of Admission 
E. R. CLEMONS 


627-629 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. PEN. 2935 


Mention THE CRISIS to Our Advertisers 


New Tuskegee trustees are Jesse 
Jones, head of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and Basil O’Conner, 
president of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, Inc. 

The American Hotel Association has 
given $1,000 to Tuskegee for the train- 
ing of hotel chefs in its Commercial 
Dietetics course. 


Dr. Leslie Pinckney Hill, president of 
Cheyney State Teachers College, 
made a tour of midwestern state teach- 
ers colleges during November. In his 
talks he stressed interracial goodwill. 


Every student enrolled at Bennett 
College has received a Bible on which 
her name is engraved in gold. The gift 
was made possible through the coopera- 
tion of Dr. Dan H. Stanton, of Atlanta, 
Ga., representative of the American 
ible Society, and Bishop A. P. Shaw 
of the Methodist Church. 


Lloyd Hughes, new Lincoln Univer- 
sity (Mo.) faculty member, has been 
appointed a Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in the Department of 
Science and Education in Washington, 


ie 


CRISIS AGENTS 
WANTED ON EVERY CAMPUS 


Write for particulars 


THE CRISIS 


69 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





THE CRISIS 


Founded 1910 
REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


A Record of the Darker Races 


Editor: Roy WILk1ns 


Business Manager: Grorce S. SCHUYLER 


Editorial Advisory Board: Lewis S. Gannett, Arthur B. Spin- 
garn, Sterling A. Brown, William Allen Neilson, Walter White, 


Carl Murphy, John Hammond. 


Volume 49, Number 12 Whoie Number 384 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1942 


COVER 


Miss Lillian Frances Stokes is a student 
at Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington 


EDITORIALS 
THE MONTH 


THE “NEGROES” OF INDIA 
By Harry Paxton Howard 


IN MEMORIAM: THE FIRST SPINGARN 
MEDALIST 


By John Lovell, Jr 


NUTRITION AND RACIAL SUPERIORITY 
By Josephine Schuyler 


RICHETTA G. RANDOLPH 
By George S. Schuyler 


FIRST LADIES OF COLORED AMERICA, No. 4 383 


ALONG THE NAACP BATTLEFRONT 
News from branches and youth councils 


BOOK REVIEW 
By W. Montague Cobb 


Tue Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is published 
monthly at 69 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., by The Crisis Publishing Co., Inc., 
Dr. Louis T. Wright, president; Walter White, secretary; and Mrs. Lil- 
lian A. Alexander, treasurer. The subscription price is $1.50 a year or 
15¢ @ copy. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. The date of expiratim of each 
subscription is printed on the wrapper. When the subscription is due 
a blue renewal blank is enclosed. he address of a subscriber may be 
changed as often as desired, but both the old and new address must be 
given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Manuscripts and drawings 
relating to colored people are desired. They must be accompanied by 
return postage, and while Tue Crisis uses every care, it assumes no 
responsibility for their safety in transit. Entered as second class matter 
November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the act 
of March 3, 1879, and i second class entry at Albany, Ne a 

The contents of Tue Crisis ere copyrighted. Copyright 1942 by The 
Crisis Publishing Company, Inc. All rights reserved. 


WHEN YOU HAVE FINISHED WITH THIS COPY 
SEND IT TO A BOY IN CAMP 


NEXT MONTH 


There will be an article by Constance H. Curtis on the 
United Seamen’s Service and its ignoring of the color line 
in the establishment of rest homes for merchant seamen 
ashore. A new series of pictures of Negro soldiers in the 
United States Army is planned. There will also be the 
fifth group of photographs in the series, “First Ladies of 
Colored America.” 


A new photographic series “Queens of the Colleges” will 
include portraits of the most attractive co-eds at A. M. and 
N. College, Rust College, Prairie View College and Dillard 
University, as voted by the respective student bodies. 


The article “The ‘Negroes’ of India” will be concluded. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Harry Paxton Howard has lived in the Far East for 25 
years, 5 years in Japan and 19 in China. He is the author 
of “The Socialist and Labor Movement in Japan” publica- 
tion of which caused his deportation from that country. 
He was the editor of various newspapers in China, among 
them the China Courier at Shanghai. At one time he was 
professor of Chinese diplomatic history at Soochow Uni- 
versity. Since his return to the United States in 1940 he 
has been a prolific writer and lecturer on problems of the 
Far East. 


John Lovell, Jr. is on the faculty of Howard University, 
is director of student activities there and was secretary of 
the District of Columbia NAACP branch from 1939 until 
November, 1942. Josephine Schuyler lives in New York 
City. George S. Schuyler is business manager of THE 
CRISIS and associate editor of the Pittsburgh Courier. 


W. Montague Cobb is professor of anatomy in the School 
of Medicine at Howard University. 
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Editorials 








Lynching—Usual HE three lynchings staged 
4 th in Mississippi within five 
fterma days during October had the 


usual aftermath. A Denver, Colo., daily paper summed up 
the situation in a headline: Grand Jury Ignores Lynching. 
These four words tell the story of why the NAACP and 
colored people generally, together with millions of white 
Americans, continue to demand the passage of a federal anti- 
lynching law. Their argument is that the states will not 
punish the crime of lynching. It is a truism which has been 
demonstrated over and over again. In the latest shocking 
lynchings in Mississippi, that state maintained its unique 
record in race relations by having a grand jury, called 
especially by a judge to consider the lynchings, bring in a 
report which did not even mention the crime it had been 
convened to investigate. 

If America really wants to rid itself of lynching—a crime 
which occurs here and nowhere else in the world—the 
remedy would seem to be federal action. In this wartime, 
America cannot afford to have the Sikestons and the Shu- 
butas menace the struggle for victory by their brutal and 
selfish insistence on the hanging and burning of human beings. 
Such acts, it is needless to point out, give definite and val- 
uable aid to the enemies of the nation and for that reason, 
if not for the sake of American decency, the nation should act 
against lynchers and lynching communities. 


HE men in the United States 

Senate who, on November 
23, carried through the “deal” to 
kill the bill which would have abolished the poll tax have be- 
trayed their country’s war effort. One has to rub one’s eyes to 
be certain our lawmakers in this instance were at work on 
Capitol Hill instead of on the Wilhelmstrasse. 

For make no mistake about it, the iniquitous poll tax, 
which deprives ten million white and black Americans in 
eight states of the right to vote, is one with Hitler’s philoso- 
phy. Any act which fails to recognize it as such and which 
supports it, especially in the midst of a war “for democracy” 
is sabotaging the blood and billions we are pouring into the 
fight for victory. 

Our Senate had a chance to wipe out this tax and give the 
thousands of poor white and Negro boys in the armed forces 
from the eight poll tax states something for which to fight 
and die. The men in the highest legislative body in “the 
greatest democracy on earth” had a chance to translate into 
actuality the fine words of the Four Freedoms doctrine. 

The nation going so proudly and so boastfully to battle in 

the four corners of the earth to bring “freedom” to oppressed 
peoples is made to hang its head in shame by a handful of 
wilful, bigoted men who are determined that the revolution 
convulsing the world shall not touch their tight little princi- 
palities. 
_ The stomach of every decent man and woman in America 
is turned by the shameless spectacle of our Senators resortine 
to mere and mean technicalities to deny to millions of Ameri- 
cans, even while they sacrifice and fight for their country, the 
elementary right to elect their own representatives in the 
government. 

Gandhi is smiling a toothless- and Tojo a toothy-smile 
today. Goebbels is grinning. Has not Hitler said that the 
democracies cannot function and that they will be conquered 
not necessarily by Fascist armies but by Fascist divisionists 


Heiling Hitler 


from within? Our Senate, with enough votes to pass the 
anti-poll tax bill with the vast majority of the people favoring 
it has hurt and divided our people by conniving with and 
bowing to a petty minority of Senators from poll tax states. 
These few men had no votes to win. They had only the will 
to obstruct, to quote one of them, “until hell freezes over.” 
Such is democracy one year after Pearl Harbor. 

Majority leader Barkley, by his agreement to drop the bill 
if cloture should not be voted, must have known he was 
selling the bill down the river, since cloture has been voted 
only on rare occasions. Barkley was agreeing to abide by a 
decision he knew was fixed. He was not advancing his legis- 
lation or taking even a small gamble. He was killing the bill. 

But the end is not yet. These things cannot go on. Ameri- 
cans are not fighting for freedom abroad only to be denied 
it at home. The little minority will go. The poll tax will go. 
The war will be won. 


E was a nice looking lad of 

23, brown. with clear eyes 
and wavy black hair. He had 
two and a half years at a big western state university. He 
was an amateur “ham” radio operator. At the present he 
was porter on a lounge car on the Union Pacific, making his 
last trip westward from Denver, because soon he was to go 
into the air force at Tuskegee Institute, Ala., for training 
with the 100th pursuit squadron. 

He brought a bottle of beer and set it down, and then he 
started to talk. He knew the editor was on the train and he 
wanted to say something. “Do you think,” he asked, look- 
ing me straight in the eye, “that there will be any chance of 
us flying bombers? That’s what I would like to do, but they 
are sending me to Tuskegee.” 

I explained that Tuskegee was not only segregated as to 
color, but that they taught only pursuit pilot flying there. 
Thus there was segregation, also, in the type of flying our 
boys could learn. 

“But,” said he, “I have had some experience with flying 
big ships. In Minnesota I used to fly with a man who had a 
four-motored Stinson. He let me at the controls sometimes 
when we were up in the air. I’d sure like to fly an Army 
bomber.” 

I consoled him as best I could. The Army has made no 
provision for colored American lads who want to fly 
bombers and help pulverize the enemies of our nation from 
the air. I tried to break the news easily. It was not exactly 
news to him. He had been black for 23 years and he had 
found out there is nearly always “a catch” in everything 
where the Negro is concerned. He went to answer a bell 
and haul out another bottle of beer, but before he went about 
his business he looked up and smiled, half apologetically, half 
wistfully : “Maybe by the time I go in they will have a place 
for wa... 

Mavbe they will, son. If they could see your straight 
shoulders and your clear brown eyes afraid of nothing on 
earth; if they could hear your voice, soft, yet firm; if they 
could know how you want to fight for your country just like 
the blue-eyed boys want to fight—if they could talk to you, 
son, maybe they would be ashamed of themselves and let 
you learn how to fly a bomber to beat the Axis—to win free- 
dom for all peoples. Funny, that “freedom for all peoples.” 
That was what was behind the look in his eve when he asked 
that hopeful, yet doomed, question. .. . 


‘ 


He Wants to Fly 
a Bomber 
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The Month 


War: Charles Jackson French, mess- 
man, first class, new hero of war because 
of rescue of wounded fellow seamen in 
battle of the Solomons. 

Lewis Jones, conscientious objector 
to service in jim crow army, sentenced 
to three year term for failure to report 
for induction. 

Negro troops among those in offen- 
sive against North Africa. 

Liberty Ship Booker T. Washington, 


under Negro captain Hugh Mulzac, 
now in active service of merchant 
marine. 


To curb segregation in southern army 
camps, recent army regulation prohibits 
use of racial designations on army 
facilities. 

Negro citizens of Los Angeles plan 


gift of Douglas Aircraft hondher to 
army. 
Labor: Negro workers at Kaiser 


shipyards now assured equal treatment 
under anti-discrimination order. 

Equal housing facilities for Negro 
war workers urged by National Com- 


mittee on the Housing Emergency, Oc- 
tober 23. 

War Manpower Commission forced 
employment of Negro workers by five 


copper companies lagging in schedules 
because of “manpower shortage”. 


NAACP and Urban League join 
forces to fight subordination of Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice to 
War Manpower Commission. 

Politics: Before Senate, anti-poll 
tax bill battles minority opposition fili- 
buster. 

W. L. Dawson, newly elected Negro 
congressman from Illinois, succeeds Ar- 
thur Mitchell. 

Education: Gifts totalling $750,000, 
received by Howard university, reported 
at semi-annual trustee meeting, Novem- 
ber 7. 

All American News, 
newsreel, 
Negroes. 

Campus strike at North Carolina 
State college settled amicably, Novem- 
ber 5, between students and faculty. 

Agriculture: Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union at ninth annual conven- 
tion in Memphis, November 11, plan for 
increasing war-time food supplies. 

In Washington, November 3-7, U. S 
Department of Agriculture met with 
Negro home economists for discussion 
of Negro family management in war. 

Crime: Eleven Negroes, ten women, 
held incommunicado in Jersey City jails 
five months, as “material witnesses”, by 
Mayor Hague. 


national weekly 
records life and doings of 
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The Crisis 


Federal grand jury indictments 
against U. S. Sugar Corporation, 
Tampa, on charges of peonage against 
Negro workers. 

Rey. Gloster S. Yates, third Negro 
minister victim of attack in south, this 
time in Louisville by white patrolman, 

Nazis Dasch and Burger indicted 
through identification by Negro shoe- 
shine boy, Raymond Martin, aged 15. 

Arts: Canada Lee, star of revival, 
“Native Son”, lauded by New York 
critics for superb performance. 

Margaret Walker, New Orleans’ win- 
ner of 1942 Yale Series of Younger 
poets, first Negro so honored. 

Books: Negro Digest, new monthly 
magazine published in Chicago, first is- 
sued in November. 

Women: Thelma Hawes, appointed 
Fort Huachuca’s assistant field director 
over Red Cross hospital activities. 

New York’s first woman letter car- 
rier, Mrs. Mable Potter, a resignation, 
after two weeks work as special delivery 
messenger. 

Nationwide drive by National Non- 
Partisan Council on Public Affairs of 
Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority to air 
views of Negro on jim crow. 

Negro WAACs to go to Fort Hua- 
chuca, duty in England also rumored. 
New WAAC training center to be 
opened December 1, in Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 

Actress Lena Horne, at work in 
film, “Cabin in the Sky’’, suffered torn 
ligament while dancing. 

Color Line: Marion Anderson and 
DAR spar on jim crow stipulations con- 

cerning singer’s Constitution Hall 
invitation. 

Over student protest, Princeton uni- 
versity continues Negro ban. 

Court testing of Negro exclusion from 
Texas’ Democratic primaries started 
November 10. 

Public monetary support denied five 
New York Protestant agencies refusing 
admission of Negro children. 

Social: Margaret Washington, 
granddaughter of Booker T., married 
to Lt. Marshall S. Cabiness, at Tuske- 
gee, October 6. 

Sports: Citizen’s Committee to End 
Discrimination in Baseball organized on 
national scale. 

Joe Taylor and Paul Williamson, Ne- 
gro members of Montana State univer- 
sity football squad. 

International: Pilot officer Peter 
Thomas, first Nigerian accepted in 
Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve. 

Africans Koffie Busia and Ameshadai 
Adu appointed assistant district commis- 
sioners in their respective provinces by 
British colonial office. : 

Constance H. Curtis 
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Hindu “Untouchable” woman making fuel cakes from dung. The cakes are dried in the sun and then stored in places which are protected from 
the summer sun by mud 


The “Negroes” of India 


HEY lived in a swamp outside the 
village, in wretched squalor. There 
were drier sites, but they were 
used for farmland—or were on the 
wrong side of the Aryan village. For 
there was only one side on which 
these black people could live—the side 
towards which the wind blew. The wind 
from their vile ghetto must not “‘pollute’’ 
the air of the Aryan people. So it had 
been from time immemorial. 

The black people worked as laborers 
on Aryan farms, or as servants in Aryan 
homes, but otherwise they were outsid- 
ers, with no social intercourse whatever. 
There were, indeed, other servants— 

} originally black like themselves, but 
greatly “lightened” through one-way 
intermixture—who lived permanently 
in the village and could use the Aryans’ 
roads and wells, but these rivalled their 
inasters in their hearty contempt of the 
quite untouchable people who lived in 
the ghetto outside the village. 

Even the swamp-dwellers were not 
“pure.” Aryan masters were by no 
means averse to physical intercourse 
with otherwise untouchable servants, 
but the children were illegitimate, lived 
in the ghetto, and had no claims on the 
father. This, of course, was intercourse 


By Harry Paxton Howard 


In the international discussion 
about freedom of India, little 
has been said about the de- 
pressed classes, the Untouch- 
ables, the “Negroes” of that 
ancient and turbulent land. 
Mr. Howard, an authority on 
Asiatic problems, here sup- 
plies some litile known facts, 
pleasant and unpleasant, in the 
first of two articles 


of male masters with female servants; a 
“buck nigger” who valued his life would 
fear and avoid any temptation from an 
Aryan woman. Most of the ghetto 
people had adopted the religion and the 
gods of the Aryans, but the latter’s 
churches were emphatically inhospitable 
to the dark people—as were also, of 
course, their schools. In fact, the out- 
casts were barred even from using the 
road passing the church and the better 
Aryan residences, and those who had 
day work in the village sometimes had 
to make long detours to reach their mas- 
ters’ homes. 

When the rains came, the hovels of 
the swamp-dwellers were flooded. Liv- 
ing in damp and wet for weeks, while 
babies were born and died and children 


sickened and died, there was no relief 
except for the fortunate ones who waded 
through feet of water to the comparative 
comfort of their masters’ homes. It was 
a long journey, sometimes made in the 
dark; children occasionally drowned on 
the way “home.” But they could not use 
the direct road passing by the Aryan 
church and the “residences.” They had 
to make a watery detour of two miles 
instead—morning and night. 

But the most terrible fear was that of 
crop shortage. There was less of this 
nowadays, but the older people could re- 
member the last famine. The Aryan vil- 
lagers themselves had only a bare suffi- 
ciency, so that while the farm-owners 
and business men had enough for them- 
selves the servants and workmen living 
in the village faced starvation. And 
then, of course, they came to the swamp 
and seized the scrawny animals and 
little crops of the outcasts, most of them 
starved. The “niggers” had no legal 
claim. They were forbidden to own 
property anyway, and the courts. were 
in the hands of the Aryans. 

Everything, indeed, belonged to the 
Aryans, The dark people had no rights 
any Aryan was bound to respect. It was 
dangerous to make claims. The punish- 
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ment for discontented “niggers” took 
many forms, violent and “non-violent.” 
The Aryans might grab the miserable 
wasteland on which the outcasts pas- 
tured their wretched animals—seizing 
the animals in the process; or they might 
refuse employment or due pay to “up- 
pity niggers”; or they might “peace- 
fully” cut the outcasts’ scanty crops and 
accuse the latter of ‘‘violence” if they 
tried to interfere ; sometimes the Aryan 
storekeepers would refuse to sell them 
food or other necessaries. The “nig- 
gers” were kept in their place. And if 
they knew what was good for them they 
would not try to get out of it. 


Out of the Depths 


A dark-skinned man, with burning 
eyes, rose to speak at an international 
conference. And as he spoke, in his 
quiet, scholarly, but firm and determined 
voice, the eyes of the white and brown 
and black men focused on him. For he 
was one of the outstanding scholars of 
his country. His studies of finance were 
accepted everywhere as brilliant and 
authoritative ; they were texts for uni- 
versity students, for business men and 
bankers, for Government officials. He 
had lectured in universities, had been a 
Justice of the Peace and « political fig- 
ure, and was founder and president of 
an Institute representing the interests of 
over sixty million people—equal to half 
the population of the United States. 
Men had often listened to him. 

But now, as he spoke, some of the 
brown faces at the table darkened with 
anger and growing hatred. For he was 
not talking about finance or currency, 
but about his own people—the “un- 
touchable” non-Aryan natives of the 
ghettos. And he was presenting a pro- 
gram which was also a demand—a clear- 
cut program, in precise constitutional 
and legal forms, for equal treatment, for 
civil and political and economic rights, 
for his people. It was specific, it was 
clear, it was uncompromising. 

He was not an American. Nothing in 
the above has any reference to America 
or Americans. He-was an Indian—an 
Indian “untouchable.” “ He was of the 
dark people who live in the miserable 
ghettos in swamps and on the outskirts 
of villages, forbidden the use of the 
Aryans’ wells and churches and the bet- 
ter roads. His name was Bhimrao R. 
Ambedkar. Six months ago he became 
Minister of Labor in the Government of 
India. 





N. A. A. C. P. Washington Head- 
quarters defends your interests at 
the seat of government. 


Help maintain it by buying NAACP 
Christmas Seals 


100 Seals cost $1.00 


To those Indian Aryans who treasure 
their “color” and their caste he is still 
an “untouchable.” His appointment as 
Minister of Labor roused them to fury. 
For it signalized the greatest advance 
yet made by India’s Depressed Classes 
towards their modern goal of absolute 
equality and freedom. And it forced the 
caste Hindus and Congress Party actu- 
ally to reconsider and revise their pro- 
gram. For anything was preferable to a 
real rise of the Depressed Classes to a 
share in political power and influence, 
threatening the whole age-old structure 
of Aryan superiority and caste privilege 
in India. 


British and “Untouchables” 


But how did it happen that a despised 
outcast should reach such a position— 
should have attained the scholarship 
and knowledge which commanded the 
grudging respect even of his enemies, 
and enabled him to formulate terms for 
racial and human equality which should 
serve as a beacon-light not only to the 
“Untouchables” of India, but to pariahs 
and outcast peoples throughout the 
world—which might serve, indeed, as a 
new and militant program for Negroes 
in the United States? Who was Am- 
bedkar, and how did he get that way? 


In large part, the story of this is the 
story of some vital aspects of British Im- 
perial rule in India. Following the In- 
dian Mutiny of 1857-8, in which Hindu 
and Moslem leaders attempted to oust 
the British from India, the British Gov- 
ernment realized the necessity of incor- 
porating into the Indian Army other 
elements than those which had formerly 
dominated India—which would inevi- 
tably seek any opportunity to re-establish 
their domination. So “popular” ele- 
ments were trained in arms, including 
many of the “untouchables.” Some of 
the latter, despite their lack of educa- 
tion, showed themselves as competent as 
any of the “Aryan” officers—British or 
Hindu—and in the hard test of military 
operations earned officers’ commissions 
and special awards. 

From one viewpoint, they were being 
“used” by the British. But their work 
was not distasteful. They were better 
treated by the British Army and officers 
than they had ever been treated by the 
caste Hindus. And they had opportuni- 
ties which they had hardly dared to 
dream of. There were old sayings, in- 
deed: “There are three bloodsuckers. 
the flea, the bedbug, and the Brahman.” 
“If you meet a snake and a Brahman, 
kill the Brahman.” But this had for 
generations been nothing more than an 
impious aspiration. To kill one of the 
“Aryan” spiritual leaders would bring 
terrible vengeance not only on the killer, 
but on all his hapless community. 

But now there was congenial work. 





The Crisis 





In the Deccan where the powerful 
Brahman hierarchy entrenched them- 
selves in the Shanwar Palace, the Brit- 
ish (“Tommy”) regiments found 
themselves helpless in the face of the 
hostility and opposition of the “Aryan 
population. This was a job for the “un- 
touchables”—specifically for the re- 
doubtable “Mahar” regiments. And the 
Mahars undertook it willingly and 
gladly: killing Brahmans, and kicking 
to death any “Aryan” who objected, 
was “pie” for the “untouchables,” They 
enjoyed their work. And the Shanwar 
Palace was razed to the ground. 


“Equal Treatment” 


With opportunities came claims and 
demands—the new and unprecedented 
demand for “Equal Treatment” for un- 
touchables. The British “agreed,” but 
certainly had no intention of fighting a 
war against the caste Hindus on behalf 
of the Depressed Classes, and it was 
only gradually that they were able to as- 
sert and maintain the rights of human 
beings as against their Hindu enemies. 
The British subsidized Hindu schools, 
but if Brahman teachers refused to ac- 
cept “untouchable” children the British 
were not inclined to interfere on behalf 
of these miserable outcasts. Only by 
the steady growth of self-consciousness 
and self-assertion among the “untouch- 
ables” themselves was advance possible. 
Just as with American Negroes, they 
had to free themselves. The “Great 
White Father” could not do it for them 
—especially when his more deep-rooted 
sympathies lay with their “Aryan” 
masters. 

In most cases, the first schooling of 
“untouchables” was the primary edu- 
cation obtained in the British Army. 
And some Mahars who earned officers’ 
commissions persisted in asking for edu- 
cation for their children in Indian 
schools. B. R. Ambedkar’s father, as 
an army officer, secured permission for 
his two sons to attend a Government- 
aided school on condition that they stay 
in a little room by themselves and never 
“pollute” the caste children either by 
coming in personal contact with them 
or drinking from the school fountain or 
spigot. So young Bhimrao started his 
education—in a little room never en- 
tered by the Hindu teacher, who would 
gingerly approach the door and look at 
the slates and lessons written by the two 
boys and laid on the floor, while the 
boys retreated to a far corner. They 
could ask no questions, and got no help 
from the teacher. 

And so Bhimrao grew up, moving 
from one school to another, and began 
to attract attention by his brilliance. In 
high school, he was permitted to sit in 
the same room with caste Hindu chil- 

(Continued on page 392) 
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In Memoriam: 


Ernest Everett Just: 


HE curtain goes up on the grand 
stage of the Ethical Culture Meet- 
ing House, Number 2, West 64th 
Street—just off Fifth Avenue—in New 
York City. It is the evening of Lincoln’s 
Birthday, 1915. The hall seats more 
than 2000 people: it is crowded to ca- 
ar with Americans, black and white. 
any of them are distinguished men 
and women of affairs. The great ma- 
jority are persons who sensed the his- 
tory-making note in the air and wanted 
to be folded into the occasion. The 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People is blowing taps 
to its Sixth Annual Meeting, but one 
thing is about to happen for the first 
time. 

Master of the ceremonies is Oswald 
Garrison Villard. Seated on the stage 
around him are Lindon Bates, Jr., 
W.E. B. DuBois, William Pickens (who 
has come all the way from Marshall, 
Texas, where he is teaching at Wiley 
College), Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man, and Ali Kuli Kahn, diplomatic rep- 
resentative from Persia. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. 
Kahn has explained how you could 
have no justice in a nation unless you 
apply it to all the people; and the 
master of ceremonies has skirted the 
edges of danger by soundly thrash- 
ing the politicoes in Washington for an 
unusual amount of anti-Negro activity 
and by openly questioning the ability of 
the then President Wilson to make good 
on his promises of fairness to Negro 
Americans. 

Resplendent above all others is 
Charles Seymour Whitman, Governor 
of the State of New York, surrounded 
by his military aides in full regalia, gold 
braid and all. He must appear and make 
a speech at the Lincoln Anniversary 
Republican banquet later that evening. 
But he seems LaGuardia-like to be cen- 
tering all his fire and force on the pres- 
ent unique affair. He is introduced as a 
public official who knows no color line. 
In his speech he boldly asserts that dis- 
crimination against any class, race or 
creed must in the end injure all. 

At the end of the Governor’s speech 
comes the climax of the meeting, the 
one big reason why what would be nor- 
mally classified as “a successful annual 
meeting” is elevated to the status of an 
historical event. The Governor calls to 
the platform a slender 31-year-old 
school teacher, from Howard University 
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The First Spingarn Medalist 


By John Lovell, Jr. 


As the first Spingarn Medalist, 
the Medal Committee chose Dr. 
Ernest E. Just, noted Negro 
biologist. In this memorial arti- 
cle, the author tells of the life 
and work of this American 
scientist whose achievements 
have inspired two generations 
of Negro youth, and of the ful- 
filment of the Award’s purpose 
in focussing attention on the 
Negro genius 


in Washington, D. C. His name is 
Ernest Everett Just. Several weeks be- 
fore, when told of his probable appear- 
ance on this spot at this time he had 
written the Committee: “It rather up- 
sets me to learn that I am expected to 
be present at the award, doubtless in the 
presence of a large audi- 
ence. I feel deeply that I 
ought not to court publicity, 
since such courtship ought 
to. be incompatible with 
scientific endeavor.” But he 
had come. And now he 
faces this formidable array. 

The Governor gives him 
a gold medal symbolizing 
justice and merit. It is the 
first Spingarn Medal. As 
the Medal passes from Gov- 
ernor Whitman to Profes- 
sor Just, Governor Whit- 
man says: “The spirit 
prompting the award of 
this medal is the spirit of 
brotherhood, fellowship, 
and Americanism.” Profes- 
sor Just, accepting the first 
Spingarn Medal, says: “I 
thank the Association for 
the award not so much for 
myself as for the students 
whom I represent.” This is 
all he says. 

The occasion, 
“brave and _ bannered 
words,” its obvious and 
subtle significances, its con- 
trasts, has come down 
through twenty-seven years 
like a snowball down a hill, 
gaining substance and mo- 
mentum with each year. 
Some recognition of these 
gains might help to touch 
off a suitable memorial to 
the First Spingarn Medal- 


with its 


born August 14, 1883; died October 27, 1941 


ist, the first anniversary of whose death 
—on October 27, 1941—we are now on 
the point of celebrating. 

Medal-awarding is not always accu- 
rate and fundamental. It is nearly im- 
possible to have on Award Committees 
persons who are competent to judge on 
the one hand and without peculiar biases 
and prejudices on the other. Public 
clamor, so prone to error and evanes- 
cence, often takes a hand and sits at the 
judging table. But, as with the Nobel 
Awards (set up in 1896) and the Pulit- 
zer Awards (established in 1911), the 
annual discussions centering in the 
Award, especially after a selection has 
been made, succeed in airing important 
issues and stimulating the public mind; 
and no award can hope to do more than 
that. 

(Continued on page 387) 





Dr. Just at work 
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The Crisis 


Nutrition and Racial Superiority 


F all Americans, Negroes most 

need to know about food. They 

have the worst health and the 
worst eating habits in the country. 
Naturally, this is not due to any racial 
propensity towards malnutrition, it is 
mainly because so large a percentage of 
Negroes live or have lived in the South 
where evils are usually exaggerated and 
fear of change predominates. When 
colored folk move away, unfortunately, 
they carry their food habits with 
them, and pork and cornbread remain 
favorites. 

Pork might not have been unhealthful 
in the hills of Arkansas or on the plains 
of Texas where hogs eat acorns and 
peanuts or even corn. On the contrary, 
pork fattened outside of great cities and 
sold in the slum shops is definitely dis- 
eased. Refined cornmeal, flour, sugar 
and polished rice may not be deadly in 
the country where there are counter- 
acting influences of strong sunlight, fresh 
air and cheap greens but in a dark, air- 
less city flat the same fare is violently 
destructive. Paul McNutt, War Man- 
power Commissioner, recently stated 
that whereas about one-half of our farm 
population could be said to have a good 
diet, less than one-fifth of our city folk 
could qualify and that one-third of city 
diets were definitely “bad.” The ma- 
jority of city colored folk are in this 
group. 

Nutrition is our newest science and 
like other discoveries can become a dan- 
gerous political weapon in the hands of 
an oppressor. It is within the power 
of any government now, to limit the 
food of a minority group and so lower 
its vitality as to make a real physical 
and mental difference in races. In the 
past, oppressed groups“ 6ften had infe- 
rior nutrition as a result of poverty 
which prevented the purchase of fresh 
meat and fruit but it was not a uniform 
procedure. Often, the poor had some 
foods which were nutritionally superior 
to those of the ruling class. For instance. 
the dark whole grain bread of the Euro- 
pean peasant was far better than the 
refined product eaten by the nobility 
in fancy biscuits and pastry. Black mo- 
lasses used by the Negro peasant of the 
South and West Indies is rich with 
vitamins and minerals unlike the white 
sugar consumed by the middle and 
upper classes. But now that nutrition 


is better understood and governments 
are rationing food, 


it can become not 


By Josephine Schuyler 


Firm believer in the direct rela- 
tionship of proper nutrition to 
superior physique and mental- 
ity, Mrs. Schuyler has written 
widely for the past fifteen years 
on better diets. Carrying her 
views into practice, she has 
reared her daughter, Philippa, 
on a strict natural diet, with 
the result that she is physically 
perfect as to teeth, tonsils, heart 
action, eyesight and otherwise, 
and has been cited by leading 
psychologists as an outstanding 
example of superior intelligence 


only the newest science but the latest 
weapon. Only recently, a N. Y. Times 
riews article stated that people on relief 
would have to “work or not eat.” It 
takes only a few more steps to decide 
that “second class citizens must be ra- 
tioned with second class fare.” 

Not so long ago it was considered the 
inark of a food faddist or a fool to insist 
that nutrition and health were closely 





Liquified frusts and 
usually destroy. 
“Porgy and Bess,” 


related. Now, such is the alchemy of 
time, it is the prerequisite of a patriot 
to “eat for health.” Once, when the 
public was urged to forego white sugar 
for the far more nutritional sweets, 
honey and molasses, one was thought 
“peculiar.” Now the Chairman of the 
Nutrition Committee of Greater New 
York tells you that “rationing of sugar 
should definitely improve health as the 
substitution of molasses adds iron and 
calcium to the diet.” Moreover, the 
First Lady advocates it and so it be- 
comes highly respectable. Logic and 
reason have little power in changing the 
habits of a people but fashion and neces- 
sity make it easy. 


Nutrition a Public Concern 


Thus nutrition, formerly a_ private 
matter, is now a -public concern. The 
steps that made it so are most illuminat- 
ing. There is an alarming rise in chronic 
diseases despite more hospitalization, 
sanitation and doctors than ever before; 
millions of work days lost monthly (six 
million including accideats) ; an unusu- 


vegetables, being uncooked, retain all vitamins which high temperatures 
Above we see Anne Wiggins Brown, noted concert singer and late star of 
preparing one of these energy drinks for eleven-year-old Philippa Duke 


Schuyler, composer and pianist 
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ally high maternal mortality rate for a 
supposedly “civilized” country ; and (es- 
pecially) the war. 

It is not just that our factory workers 
and soldiers cannot now afford to be 
ill; what really made the government 
nutrition-conscious, where before it had 
permitted anti-social manufacturers to 
consistently undermine the national 
health, was something more positive and 
threatening. Our present enemies, the 
Germans and the Japanese, were out- 
fighting, out-thinking and out-enduring 
the United Nations. There was some- 
thing more than better and bigger mu- 
nitions involved. Our enemies were 
revealing more physical stamina than 
in any previously known war. 

This was quite a blow to our national 
pride. Americans have always assumed 
that they were just naturally superior 
to and of course, better fed, than other 
nations. That next to them stood the 
British in health and fortitude. It is true 
that, on the whole, we had more and 
better food than folks in other parts of 
the civilized world and we should be 
physically superior. But our processing 
and refining of foods has destroyed so 
large a part of their value that the end 
result has been a starvation diet. This 
destructive combination of individual 
ignorance and financial greed which 
gripped us did not fully mature until the 
Twentieth Century. The League of Na- 
tions Report on Nutrition in 1937 
showed that nearly three-fourths of the 
observed population of the United States 
had diets that are regarded as falling 
short of the optimum—the intakes of 
one or more essential elements of proper 
nutrition fell below the standard con- 
sidered necessary for health and effi- 
ciency or failed to provide the requisite 
margin of “safety.” 


Negro Diet Inferior 


Sad to relate, nearly 90 per cent of 
the Negro population had diets classi- 
fied as B or C. The Pacific coast was 
superior to the South and East because 
necessary foods like fruits and vege- 
tables were more plentiful and cheaper 
there. In the South Atlantic states, only 
4 per cent of the Negroes had a Grade A 
diet from the point of view of money 
spent. This does not reveal how much 
of this was ruined in the process of 
cooking “Southern Style.” 

It was further found that the consump- 
tion of basic foods (milk, meat, eggs, 
butter) was not so high per capita in 
this country as in some others. We drink 
less milk than Switzerland and in nor- 
mal times than even Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Sweden or Denmark. Less but- 
ter is consumed here than in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the British 
Isles or even Belgium! Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand before the war, and 
probably still, eat far more meat than we 


Generally unknown is the fact that tasty and attractive uncooked cakes can be made from 
cashew nuts, almonds, figs, dates, raisins, flaked cocoanut and honey. The above picture shows 


Philippa Schuyler sharing her “vitality” 


cakes with service men at the Harlem USO club on 


her eleventh birthday. The cakes were fashioned as a tank, an airplane carrier and an armored 
truck 


—and so did Britain. While New Zea- 
land, Canada and Belgium consumed 
more eggs than wealthy Uncle Sam. 

It looks as if we have been spending 
our money on fancy, devitalized pack- 
aged and canned foods to the great detri- 
ment of health and efficiency. These 
reports should have moved America to 
revise its food habits five years before 
we entered the war. But the American 
food manufacturers were bent upon ex- 
ploiting the public to its last ounce of 
health. At that time, radio and press 
were still upholding calories as the ar- 
biter of food values—an idea that had 
been exploded a quarter of a century 
previously. Thus we can attribute our 
lag in health to a greed for profits 
which permitted false advertising and 
prevented honest discussion of nutrition 
in the large magazines and papers. In 
other words, the same people who are 
now concerned about our bad health, 
created it by their own greed. 

For some time now, unlike the Capi- 
talist countries, the Germans and Japa- 
nese have utilized every discovery in 
biochemistry. The Germans have not 
starved, in spite of substituting “guns 
for butter” because German scientists 
found that whale oil was a far more 
potent source than butter of vitamins A 
and D, the vitamins which give butter 
its value. So whale oil “ersatz” butter 
was used, pleasantly flavored, of course. 
Green vegetables, meat and milk may be 
rare in Germany today but sea farms 
which cultivate “plankton” that is far 
superior to any known food, are plenti- 
ful. Plankton is a green sea growth 
which it is prophesied will revolutionize 


Defend Democracy at Home! 
Buy N. A. A. C. P. Christmas Seals 
100 for $1.00 





farming. Whereas our meat, fruit, vege- 
tables and milk may be of low quality 
according to whether the soil is fertile 
or overworked, plankton is independent 
of the ignorance of man and derives 
from the action of the sun on the’ water. 
It is said to be the original food of the 
monsters that once inhabited the sea, It 
is now the food of whales and Nazis. 


Japanese Diet-Conscious 


The Japanese have been awake to the 
value of proper nutrition for many years. 
They raised the stature of the average 
Japanese child more than an inch by 
compulsory cod liver oil dosing. Their 
soldiers, like the Germans, carry vitamin 
tablets with them and a highly nutri- 
tious powder composed of dried soy 
bean flour, fish and vegetables. 


Our government, meanwhile, permitted the 
Pure Food Laws to be written for the benefit 
of the manufacturer rather than the con- 
sumer. Belatedly now, it tries to reverse the 
mental and physical deterioration which it 
fostered. The draft found 50 per cent of our 
young men unfit for general military service, 
20 per cent had poor teeth and more than 
13 per cent poor eye sight. Both of these defi- 
ciencies are easily prevented by plentiful 
consumption of animal fat like butter, cream, 
fish oil and fresh fruits. But we were adver- 
tised into believing that lard (without any 
value) and cooked fruits (vitamin C is 
destroyed by heat) were excellent foods. More 
than 10 per cent of those rejected had ailments 
of the heart—a weakness due to consumption 
of foods robbed of vitamin B, such as white 
flour products, refined cornmeal, whiskey and 
beer. So with two out of every five persons 
here, starving not from lack of food but 
from low quality of food, something drastic 
had to be done. 

It is splendid that the Government is at last 
awakening to the fact that it can be no 
stronger than its citizens. What is to be feared 
is that a really honest attempt will not be 
made to acquaint people with the danger of 
devitalized food, that half truths will be 
(Continued on page 397) 
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The Crisis 


Richetta G. Randoiph 


ILLIAM HOWARD TAFT had 

VW been defeated for re-election, an 

American army was stationed on 

the Mexican Border, the country was 
humming “Some of These Days,” and 
sixty-one Negroes and three whites had 
been lynched by mobs during the past 
twelve months when Miss Richetta Ran- 
dolph joined the staff of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People on the last day of 1912. 

The three-year-old Association whose 
organization had stirred the colored peo- 
ple of the United States to a new under- 
standing of their problems in American 
society and a new determination to sys- 
tematically work for their solution, was 
overwhelmed by the multiple task of 
fighting lynching, color discrimination, 
segregation and interracial misunder- 
standing. Forward-looking citizens of 
both groups were freely giving their 
time, money and talents to the ameliora- 
tion of the ills the Negroes suffered in 
American democracy, and the volume of 
work at the National Office was tre- 
mendous. 

An efficient office manager was greatly 
needed to keep the work progressing 
smoothly and Miss Randolph was ap- 
pointed as part-time stenographer. She 
was well fitted for the task at the clut- 
tered office at 26 Vesey Street in New 
York’s bustling financial district. For 
some time she had been working as per- 
sonal secretary to Miss Mary White 
Ovington, one of the founders of the 
Association and at present its treasurer 
and consequently was familiar with the 
ideals and goals of the N.A.A.C.P., as 
well as the illustrous personalities who 
had brought it into being. Prior to her 
employment by Miss Ovington, she had 
maintained offices in New York’s Hotel 
Maceo where, as a public stenographer, 
she had specialized in verbatim report- 
ing and the typing of legal briefs. An 
intelligent girl fresh from Virginia, she 
had been utilizing her spare time attend- 
ing the schools of New Jersey and New 
York. It would have been difficult to 
have secured a more efficient person to 
do the exacting clerical work of the 
young N.A.A.C.P. 


Served Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 


The staff was tiny. The most promi- 
nent member was Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
distinguished sociologist, who had come 
up from Atlanta University to serve as 
director of research and editor of THE 
Crisis. Appeals for help against South- 
ern terrorism and lynching poured into 


By George S. Schuyler 


After thirty years of loyal 
and efficient service, the first 
employee of the Association 
still manages its large national 
office staff and serves the sec- 
retary and the board of direc- 
tors with accustomed thorough- 
ness 


the office in ever-increasing volume. Ef- 
forts to establish ghettoes for Negroes 
were being made in all parts of the coun- 
try, and aroused people of both groups 
were begging the new organization for 


Richetta'G. Randolph 


advice and action. A people reeling 
under the blows of an aroused and 
vengeful South were turning to the 
N.A.A.C.P. for succor. Branches were 
growing in number and size as countless 
recruits enlisted in this great fight for 
the freedom of a people. And every let- 
ter, every postcard, every telegram was 
written by the hardworking young sten- 
ographer. With the expansion of the 


A Christmas Seal on a Christmas 
card 


Is just a little thing 
But helps the N. A. A. C. P. 

To make new freedom ring! 
100 for $1.00 


Association which inevitably followed 
its militant championing of the Negro, 
more clerks and stenographers were 
necessarily added to the Association 
staff, but the responsibilities for the swift 
and efficient completion of the work was 
Miss Randolph’s. 


Mr. Johnson’s “Right Hand” 


Came 1917, and with it the appoint- 
ment of the distinguished author and 
diplomat, James Weldon Johnson, as 
field secretary and later as executive 
secretary. From that time until he left the 
Association in 1930, Miss Randolph 
served as his personal secretary. Quiet, 
efficient, industrious and dependable, she 
served him through the difficult period of 
the war and the years afterwerd, 
through the valient fight to save the 
Houston and Elaine “rioters”, the bat- 
tle against the mounting toll of mob 
murder, the long struggle for an anti- 
lynching law, and the strenuous cam- 
paign to break down race prejudice in 
the courts of the land. It is little to be 
wondered that Dr. Johnson so often re- 
ferred to Richetta Randolph as “my right 
hand.” Verily she was. 

At every annual conference of the 
Association it has been Miss Randolph 
who has gone ahead and set up the office 
to handle the large volume of clerical 
work incident to press releases, copying 
of speeches, dispatching of letters and 
telegrams, and so forth. It has been 
done without a hitch and quite as 
smoothly as if performed in the spacious 
office in New York. She knows most 
of the outstanding men and women of 
the United States, and everyone who 
has met her either at conferences or in 
the National Office remembers her for 
her unfailing courtesy and efficiency. 

When one has served a great organi- 
zation of this kind for a generation in 
the capacity of confidential secretary 
and office manager, there is little about 
the work that one does not know. Miss 
Randolph, as might be expected, is 
a walking encyclopaedia on _ the 
N.A.A.C.P. If she cannot answer a 
question off-hand in connection with the 
work or the Association’s history, she 
can tell you where you can find the in- 
formation. Calm, keen and unruffled, it 
is largely because of her capable office 
management that the Association is 
widely known as one of the most 
smoothly functioning organizations of 
its kind in the world. 

As she served Dr. DuBois and Dr. 


(Continued on page 396) 
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First Ladies of Colored America—No. 4 


MRS. FLORENCE C. WILLIAMS was born and reared in Washington, D. C., and educated in its public schools and at Columbia univer- 
sity. She was director of health education among Negroes for the Extension Department of the State Board of Health, Raleigh, N. C., for 
Seven years; did demonstration work in health education for the State Board of Health of West Virginia, and was director of health educa- 
tion among Negroes for the Arkansas Tuberculosis Association for nine years. She served overseas during the first World War under the 
Y.M.C.A, and was sent over again in 1926 by the Phelps Stokes Fund as a consultant delegate in health education to the International Board 
of Nations conference on Christian Education for Africa at La Zuite, Belgium. She was also a member of President Hoover's Child Health 
Conference and his Committee on Housing and.Home Ownership for Negroes. Since 1934 she has been Director of Health Edu-ation among 

Negroes for the Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago and Cook county, Illinois 





The Crisis 


Brown’s Studio, Birmingham, Ala. 


MRS. B. J. ANDERSON, businesswoman of Birmingham, Alabama, was born in Hamner, Alabama, and is a graduate of Spelman College. 
She was, prior to her marriage to Dr. B. J. Anderson, a teacher in the industrial high school in Birmingham. In November, 1934, she began 
the making of candies, a business that has grown to the point that she now has five full-time and three part-time employees and uses five automo- 
biles for sales and deliveries 

Mrs. Anderson is the mother of three children and it was from her daughter's name that the name of the business, The Nanette Candy Shop, 
was suggested. 

In addition to her business, Mrs. Anderson has served as treasurer of the YWCA for a ten-year period and as hostess in the local USO at the 
present time. She is an active member of the Sixteenth Street Baptist Church, the Twentieth Century Club and the Periclean Study Club. 
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MRS. ROSA L. SLADE GRAGG was born in Atlanta, Georgia, and graduated from Morris Brown university. She was principal of Eaton- 
ton (Ga.) High School, and Acworth (Ga.) public school; headed the department of English, Central Park college, Savannah, Georgia, in 
1925-26. In 1926 she married James Robert Gragg, Detroit business man, and has one son, James Gragg, Jr. Now vice president, Detroit 
chapter, Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, Mrs. Gragg is also a member of the State and National Associations of Col- 
ored Women, president of the Detroit Association of Women's Clubs and founder of the Detroit Association Clult Building; of the Detroit 


Council on Fair Employment Practice, the Civilian Defense Speakers’ Bureau and the War Information Committee. She was appointed 
by President Roosevelt, in 1941, to the National Advisory Board of the Office of Civilian Defense and by Gov. Murray D. Van Wagoner to be- 


Race Relations Advisor, Michigan Council of Defense 
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The Crisis 


JANE M. BOLIN was born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and received her education there and at Wellesley College, from which she graduated 

as a Wellesley scholar in 1928. She received her degree from the Yale Law School in 1931, becoming the first and only Negro woman to 

be so honored. Morgan College, in 1940, awarded her the LL.D., degree. In 1437 she was appointed an Assistant Corporation Counsel in 

the Law Department of the City of New York, and in 1939 became a Justice of its Domestic Relations Court. Justice Bolin is the only Negro 

woman ever to be either an assistant corporation counsel or a justice of the domestic relations court in New York. She married Ralph E. 
Mizelle, attorney, in 1933 and has a son, Yorke Bolin Miselle, born July 22, 1941 
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In Memoriam 
(Continued from page 379) 


Purposes of Medal 


The admitted purposes of the Sping- 
arn Medal were and are two-fold: 
“first, to call the attention of the Ameri- 
can people to the existence of distin- 
guished merit and achievement among 
American Negroes, and secondly, to 
serve as a reward for such achievement, 
and as a stimulus to the ambition of col- 
ored youth.” Naturally, it is American 
white people for whom this service is 
primarily intended ; for are they not, in 
their schools, newspapers, history books 
and other educational channels, sub- 
jected to blank ignorance and distortion 
about their darker brother? But the 
American Negro needs the information 
and the stimulating discussion, too. 


Thus, when an Ernest Everett Just is 
called by a Governor Whitman to a New 
York platform, upon which the eyes of 
thousands of Americans throughout the 
nation are focused, to receive a Medal 
given by a Joel Elias Spingarn, a great 
deal more than a reward for merit is 
taking place. In the whole drama, the 
Spingarns symbolize the minority of 
white Americans who campaign aggres- 
sively to make democratic living com- 
plete by bringing the “final tenth” of 
Americans into the general fold. The 
Whitmans are the official voice which 
now and then—but alas too rarely and 
at times too weakly !—bespeak the deter- 
mination of America to live up to her 
original blueprints. And the Justs are 
the alas too few members of the “final 
tenth” who do not expect democratic 
privileges to come to them where they 
sit with folded hands; but who by 
courageous struggle in the regular fields 
of endeavor “hack their way to power.” 
As Medal after Medal is given, the 
drama grows more varied, but also more 
intensified. 


In this special period of American 
life, characterized by the emergence and 
acclaim of really distinguished Negroes, 
the Spingarn group of American men 
and women are genuinely exciting. Joel 
Elias Spingarn, for example, was gam- 
bling a considerable prestige by outfacing 
American apathy and prejudice for col- 
ored people. He was approaching the 
top in two professions: literary critic 
and army officer. His books on Eliza- 
bethan poetry and on the history of 
literary criticism are permanent in liter- 
ary archives, for beauty and utility. He 
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reached the rank of Colonel in the 
United States Army. But Joel Spingarn 
in these arenas had demonstrated a pas- 
sionate will to freedom. As teacher of 
literature at Columbia University, he 
had squared off with no smaller an 
opponent than Nicholas Murray Butler 
on the question of teachers’ rights. Dis- 
regarding security and_ institutional 
prestige, he resigned a full professorship 
and published an open letter, vigorously 
defining and asserting his principles. In 
the army, he had carried his fight for 
Negro officers against the toughest op- 
position ; and more than any one else he 
was responsible for the Des Moines 
Camp and hundreds of Negro officers 
in the First World War, the main plan 
for which provided the basis for the 
vast improvements in Negro officerships 
today. 

The Spingarn Medal, then, is a certifi- 
cate, guaranteed by right-thinking Amer- 
icans, to the effect that men of ability 
and high spirit shall not be separated by 
race. Fate and the first Award Commit- 
tee could not have been happier in their 
first medalist. Foreindeed Ernest Just 
belonged in this new, unracialized com- 
munity of distinguished Americans by 
any qualification under which it has been 
customary to judge great Americans. 


Parents Were Workers 


Let the qualification be that of ascent 
from humble but substantial origins. 


Ernest Just’s father was a builder of . 


wharfs in Charleston, South Carolina. 


His mother taught and worked in the © 


phosphate fields four miles from Charles- 
ton. When Just, Senior, died during 
Ernest’s fifth year, his mother sold her 
property, established and became prin- 
cipal of the first industrial school in 
South Carolina, at Maryville. She had 
even founded the Maryville community. 
In it, she taught sewing, millinery, dress- 
making, and academic subjects. She 
later introduced the cooperative selling 
of moss, substituting a truck for the 
many small loads individuals in such 
communities had been accustomed to. So 
much did he honor her creative energies 
that Ernest Just dedicated his major 
work, The Biology of the Cell Surface 
“To the Memory of My Mother.” 

Let the qualification be that of initia- 
tive, ingenuity, and resourcefulness to 
accomplish a goal hedged around 
with major difficulties. Ernest Just went 
to New York City when he was seven- 
teen, with small resources except sound 
home training and determination. He 
says he had five dollars in his pocket. 
He got a job with the Clyde line and 
made enough money to go to Kimball 
Academy in New Hampshire. He not 
only finished the four-year course in 
three years, but meanwhile was editor- 
in-chief of the academy magazine, presi- 
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dent of the Philadelphian (debating) 
Society, and winner of the Francis E 
Clark prize for extemporaneous speak- 
ing two years in succession. He then 
went to Dartmouth College on his own, 
where he won innumerable prizes, hon- 
ors and recognition (including several 
in Greek language and literature), fin- 
ishing his courses magna cum laude 
and with membership in Phi Beta 


Kappa. 


Or if the qualification is devoted, practical 
service to the people, Ernest Just began meet- 
ing that in 1907, his first year out of school, 
when he went to Howard University. A card 
in his own handwriting, dated. March 19, 1915, 
shows that he taught English in the Commer- 
cial Department and College, English and 
biology in the College, and zoology in the 
College and Medical Department. He was not 
a cold, classroom teacher; he lived the lives of 
his students, Along with President Thirkield, 
Kelly Miller, Benjamin Brawley, and William 
Victor Tunnell, he talked informally with his 
students on the subject, “College Ideals.” He 
was the founder of organized dramatics at 
Howard, raising the curtain with Oliver Gold- 
smith’s She Stoops To Conquer on the 16th 
of April 1909. He was always encouraging 
his good students, taking them to lunch, invit- 
ing them into his home. Even in his latest 
years at Howard, he was—contrary to some 
current opinions—warmly admired and much 
sought after. His list of proteges included 
some of Washington’s best-known professional 
people—Miss Nellie Quander, and Drs. 
Charles West, William Lofton, and James 
Walker. 

To talk of his work as a researcher is to 
leave fields in which he was the equal of 
many Americans and to rise into a field in 
which few were his equals. Mature and aspir- 
ing scientists the world over looked up to 
him, read his periodic papers eagerly, came 
to him or wrote for advice, acknowledged his 
wisdom and brilliance. In physiology and chem- 
istry he was a notable figure; in zoology, a 
rare one; and in cytology—the world of cells, 
their make-up and reactién—he stood almost 
alone at the top. The young scientists at 
Woods Hole and other laboratory centers in 
America and Europe, who came to him for 
illumination, always found his help forth- 
coming. 

In the period between his arrival at Howard 
and his selection for the Spingarn Award, 
Ernest Just spent his summers in the Marine 
Biological Laboratories at Woods Hole, Mas- 
sachusetts. It was here that he won the 
Award. From his Dartmouth days, he had 
been interested in the meaning of the egg 
and in the force or substance or Promethean 
fire or whatever-the-name that electrifies and 
transcends mere plasmic ingredients and 
makes life, life. But he was both poet and 
scientist, and his closepacked observations 
with microscope and electrical apparatus were 
developed with the broadest understandings. 

His studies were unhurried and thorough. 
His first publication was in the Woods Hole 
periodical, Biological Bulletin, Volume XX, 
March 1912, and it was entitled, “The Rela- 
tion of the First Cleavage Plane to the En- 
trance Point of the Sperm.” The language 
he used was simple and direct, but possessing 
always a literary flavor. He told vividly what 
he had seen and what these sights seemed 
to mean. His lucidity in scientific reporting 


(Continued on page 394) 
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Fight Anti-Poll Tax Filibuster: 
Declaring that a “filibuster on a bill de- 
signed to give democracy to a people 
who are being asked to fight and die for 
it would do irreparable harm” the as- 
sociation announced, October 30, that 
it will continue to exert pressure upon 
the United States Senate for the passage 
of the Pepper-Geyer anti-poll tax bill. 

The association stressed the effect of a 
filibuster on the Axis powers and the 
use the enemy would make of it in 
propaganda to the people of the Orient, 
Africa, the Carribean and_ Latin 
America. 

Discrimination in the War De- 
partment: The Washington bureau is 
investigating persistent rumors that 
Negroes are being discriminated against 
by the Allowance and Alottment branch 
of the War Department, which is mov- 
ing its offices from Washington to New- 
ark, N. J. 

It is alleged that Negro employees 
are being discouraged from transfer- 


Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battlefront 


ring with the office by officials who 
contend that housing accommodations 
for Negroes are inadequate. Present 
information indicates that while hous- 
ing facilities in Newark are equally 
acute for white employees, there has 
been no effort on the part of officials to 
deter whites from going. 

Many of the Negroes who have in- 
sisted upon going have been given ter- 
mination notices on the ground of ineffi- 
ciency. Efficiency ratings have been 
issued in spite of the fact that many of 
those rated have been employed only a 
few weeks. and, in some instances, have 
been assigned to the supervisor or other 
rating officer for a very limited time. 

The Newark branch has been re- 
quested to make an investigation of the 
housing facilities in Newark for Ne- 
groes, the ratio of housing facilities for 
prospective Negro transferees, and pur- 
ported opposition of the City of Newark 
to the immigration of the Negro gov- 
ernment employees. 


The Crisis 


Justice in New Jersey: Prosecu- 
tion of the Jersey City police department 
is being sought under the conspiracy 
statute by the association for their treat- 
ment of ten ‘witnesses’, nine of them 
women, held incommunicado in the 
Hudson county jail for the past five 
months. The ten Negroes were arrested 
in June in vice raids on Bayonne tay- 
erns ordered by Mayor Frank Hague 
and Prosecutor Daniel E. O’Regan. 

The association has secured the serv- 
ices of Arthur Garfield Hays, who, along 
with Donald Crichton, Thurgood Mar- 
shall and local lawyers, will bring action 
tor a writ of habeas corpus in the Fed- 
eral court. 

Stimson Defends AEF: Answer- 
ing the recent charge of Walter White 
that British opinion was becoming in- 
creasingly alienated by the boorishness 
and racial bigotry of some of the south- 
ern soldiers in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces stationed in England, 
Secretary Stimson, October 20, in a let- 
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Jersey City, N. J., Branch officers. Standing, left to right: Harriet Seay, Samuel Scott, Dr. Paul F. Sinclair, E. J. Frénch, treasurer; Felix J. He 
. Isom, James Curry, Fred Martin, Atty. James B. Bright, Nathaniel Johnson, Anita Harris, Sec. Sitting, bottom row: Winifred Quinn, Letitia the 
Holloway, Rev. D. L. Miller, Rev. E. S. Hardge, President, Dr. James R. Stroud, Vice-President, Cordelia G. Johnson, Vice-President, Mary O} 
E,. Pope, Asst. Secretary 
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PANCAS, Wilmington, Delaware. First row: Mrs. Mollie Fleming, Rev. Seymour H. Barker. Pres. of branch, Mrs. Irene Taylor, Mrs. Josie 
Driggess, Mrs. Emma Davidson, Mrs. N. A. A. C. P. for 1942, William Kent, Mrs. Rosa Peace, Chairman of Campaign, Mrs. Lena Wood, Miss 
Gertrude J. Henry, Treasurer of the branch, Miss Helen Starkey, Mrs. Jean S. Jamison, Branch secretary; 2nd row: John H. Taylor, Frank 
Carter, Mrs. Reba DeShields, Mrs. Lolita Williams, Mrs. Effie Brown, Mrs. Eva Jones, Mrs. Irma Lawson, Mrs. Grace Johnson, Mrs. Mary 
Gray LeMay, Arthur W. Reed, Jr., George A. Johnson; Third row: Mrs. Sarah Blake, H. R. Hamilton, Mrs. Thelma Jones, Mrs. Marguerite 
Reed, Dr. Leon V. Anderson (topped the list for subscriptions), Mrs. Estella Boulden, Mrs. Elsie Fleming, Patrick J. Harris, Sr. Not in the 
picture: Mrs. Charles Stallings, Mrs. Ann Johns, Mrs. Bessie Daniels, Miss Gertrude E. Henry, Miss Wetonah Barker, Mrs. Rosa Purnell, Mrs. 
Pearl Henry, Chester Cropper, Louis L. Redding, G. Oscar Carrington, Mrs. Marjorie Jackson, Luther J. Porter, Miss Magadaline Morris, 
Reginald Jackson, Dr. John L. Davidson, Fannie Faulkner, Arnold E. Emory, Mrs. Elisa Lowe, M. Frances Bordley 


ter to the association said: 

“Under existing law and court-mar- 
tial procedure, misconduct on the part 
of military personnel may be adequately 
dealt with. The commanders of over- 
seas theaters of operations are charged 
with the duty of maintaining discipline 
among members of their respective com- 
mands. The War Department exercises 
the utmost care and vigilance in the se- 
lection of personnel charged with the 
duties and responsibilities of command- 
ing officers, and reposes great confidence 
in their action and judgment.” 

Radio Slurs Negroes: A recent 
CBS radio portrayal of a Negro mess- 
man as a stupid and frightened clown 
was labeled as vicious Nazi propaganda 
and a valuable contribution to the anti- 
war forces of Senator Rankin and the 
League for White Supremacy by the as- 
sociation. On November 11, an apology 
was demanded and a future barring of 
such treasonous propaganda from the 
air. William Robeson, of radio station 
WABC, said that he realized too late 
that the skit would be offensive to Ne- 
gro listeners and promised that there 
would be no recurrence of such offense. 

In sharp contrast to the actions of 
Pearl Harbor’s hero, Dorie Miller, the 
writer of the so-called documentary 
drama, “The Man Behind the Gun”, 
had a terror stricken Negro messman 
faint in the face of danger. 

Proposed Remedial Steps in Liv- 
ing Costs: Urged to wipe out price 
inequalities in Negro communities, Leon 
Henderson, OPA Administrator, told 
the association, October 16, that the 
OPA was: 


“anxious to have these problems given 
full consideration in the conduct of its 
war work. 

“We anticipate”, Mr. Henderson’s 
letter continued, “that during the fol- 
lowing months actions will be taken 


which will have the effect of leveling off 
ceiling prices of particular commodities 
for all retail stores within a given class 
of outlets. Such action would of course 
automatically eliminate any price differ- 
entials which previously existed in Ne- 


Bakersfield, California, branch. Thomas W. McManus turns check over to officers of the 
branch, Mrs. Clara B. Howard, sec., and John E. Ward, president. Check for $132.10, represents 
money obtained by Mr. McManus from sale of eleven gold certificate memberships 








The Committee from the Interdenominational Ministers’ Wives Association of Greater 

Cincinnati, Ohio. who staged a N.A.A.C.P. mass meeting at Bethel Baptist Church in that 

city on October 25. From left to right, Mrs. L. A. Divine, Mrs. Maggie Patterson, Mrs. Clara 

Tait, president of the Ministers Wives Association, Mrs. Jennie Austin Fletcher, program chair- 

man Cincinnati branch, Mrs. Lucille E. Clay and Mrs. J. E. Zellers. Not shown, Mrs. Hattie 

Walker, program chairman Ministers Wives Association and Mrs. Illa Turpeau, who was 
the principal speaker 


gro areas and other areas for the same 
commodities sold in the same types of 
retail outlets.” 

The association had pointed out that 
the higher prices found in New York 
City, as were indicated by the survey, 
“Food Costs More in Harlem”, point to 
the probability that such price differen- 
tials must exist in comparable segre- 
gated Negro areas throughout the 
nation. Plans are under way for similar 
surveys in all major American cities by 
the association. 

Detroit Pickets WMC: Mayor 
Jeffries of Detroit refused to issue any 
statement against the anti-Negro policies 
of the local war plants in answer to the 
claim of the Detroit branch that less 
than three per cent of the women em- 
ployed in that city in war industries are 
Negroes. 

The conference with the mayor, held 
November 5, took place while a picket 
line of 150 circled the Boulevard build- 
ing which houses the War Production 


Board and the War Manpower Com-’ 


mission. Regional director Cushman, of 
the WMC, informed the committee that 
making of policy and the forcing of em- 
ployment of Negroes were not within 
the power of regional heads. 

The Detroit branch has declared its 
disapproval of the appointment of the 
prejudiced, former manager of the U. S. 
Rubber Company as the new regional 
head of the WMC in that area. 

Conference on Anti-Negro Policy: 
To discuss the consistent refusal of Tom 
Ray, of the A. F. of L. Boilermakers 
Union, to hire Negroes in capacities 
other than laborers, representatives of 
the War Manpower Commission, the 
Maritime Union, the War Production 
Board, the Kaiser Company and the 
American Federation of Labor met at 
conference in Portland, Oregon, on No- 
~ vember 10. Negro workers at the ship- 


yards have been assured that President 
Roosevelt’s anti-discrimination order 
will in the future be followed by both 
“management and labor.” 

WAAC Segregation Scored: 
Voicing a vigorous denial of rumors 
that she favored the segregation of Ne- 
gro WAACS at the training center in 
Des Moines, Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, in a letter to the association 
dated November 4, stated: 

“T have read with great alarm your 
findings on the status of segregation be- 
ing practiced in the training of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps at 
Fort Des Moines. Specifically, I am 
even more alarmed because of the in- 
formation coming to you and to Negro 
members of the WAAC indicating that 
I have given my approval to this segre- 
gated plan of operation. 

“T have never at any time approved 
segregation at Fort "Des Moines.” 

Churchill Questioned on Negro 
Bar: To determine the truth of a 
rumor that because of the existing fric- 
tion between Negro and southern white 
soldiers in the American Expeditionary 
Forces in England no more Negro 
troops would land in England the asso- 
ciation, on November 13, cabled Win- 
ston Churchill : 

“We are informed that British gov- 
ernment has requested United States 
government to send no more Negro sol- 
diers to England because of complica- 
tions created by prejudice of certain 
American troops from southern states. 
Will you advise if such request has been 
made? We trust it has not as capitula- 
tion to race prejudices by Great Britain 
or United States can only injure morale 
of colored peoples throughout the 
world.” 

Negro Suffrage Case Fought: The 
fight for the Negro’s right to vote was 
continued on November 10, when special 
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The Crisis 


counsel Thurgood Marshall appealed to 
the U. S. Fifth Circuit Court to reverse 
the lower court’s decision in the case of 
Lonnie E. Smith, Negro, against S. E, 
Allwright, election judge and James J, 
Liuzza, associate election judge, 48 Pre- 
cinct of Harris county. 

Marshall charged the Democratic 
Party with being a “Loose-jointed or- 
ganization with no constitution or by- 
laws. 

“The only resolution we’ve been able 
to find that they’ve ever passed,” he said, 
“is this one against the Negro. 

“By refusing to let the Negro vote in 
the primary,” he continued, “the Demo- 
crats cut the Negro out of voting en- 
tirely because the primary is tantamount 
to election.” 

Filed originally in Houston on April 
25, 1942, Smith charged the election 
judges with unlawfully denying him and 
other qualified Negro voters the right 
to vote in the Democratic primary elec- 
tion in Texas on July 27, 1940, and 
August 24, 1940, “solely because of race 
and color”. 

Smith is seeking $5,000 damages and 
declaratory judgment permitting him 
and other Negroes to participate in fu- 
ture Democratic primary elections in 
Harris county. 


Branch News 


California: The Peninsula branch is in- 
teresting itself in the case of an electrician, 
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Ralph Lee, who was discriminated against 
by the electricians’ union of the AF of L, 
in San Mateo, California. The branch has 
filed the case with the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice and the Bay Area 
Council Against Discrimination. 

At the November 4 meeting of the 
Sacramento branch, Roy Wilkins, assistant 
secretary, was the principal speaker. 


Delaware: Mrs. Daisy Lampkin, field 
secretary, spoke at the October 31 meeting 
held by the Wilmington branch. 


Illinois: A war bond rally was spon- 
sored by the Chicago branch, October 26, 
with Walter White, secretary, as the princi- 
pal speaker. A goal of $50,000 in war bonds 
was set. 

The Springfield branch, in conjunction 
with the Illinois Conservator, a Negro 
newspaper, is sponsoring a fight on jim 
crow in the restaurants of that vicinity. 


Indiana: The Terre Haute branch held 
a defense day program at the Allen AME 
Church on October 25. The role of the 
Negro in the war was the main topic of 
discussion. 


Michigan: A good-will team of the De- 
troit Round Table of Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants addressed the meeting of the 
Detroit branch on October 29. 


New Jersey: The Burlington county 
branch held an open meeting October 25, at 
which time Julius Zinman, president of the 
Camden B’Nai B’Rith, was the principal 
speaker. 


New York: Dr. John A. Singleton, presi- 
dent of the Jamaica branch, was honored 
at a testimonial dinner, October 26, given 
him by the members of the Jamaica branch 
and other borough leaders in appreciation 
of his past services to the community. 
Thurgood Marshall, special counsel, and 
James E. Allen, president of the Harlem 
branch, were among the speakers. 

In its membership campaign, held from 
November 9-23, the New York branch had 
a goal of 10,000 memberships. 

The Ossining branch, at its meeting held 
October 30, sent telegrams protesting the 
recent lynching in Mississippi and urging 
passage of the anti-lynch bill to President 
Roosevelt. The branch also registered a 
protest of the barring of Negro children 
from institutions and orphan asylums in 
some parts of New York State. 


Ohio: A musical program featuring the 
Songfetts was given October 22 by the 
Portsmouth branch. Guest speaker for the 
evening was City Manager J. F. Parkinson, 
who spoke on “City Government”. 

The annual meeting of the Toledo branch 
was held Sunday, October 18, with Rev. 
Calvin K. Stalnaker, president, the princi- 
pal speaker. 


Washington: Roy Wilkins, assistant sec- 
retary. spoke on “The Negro and the War 
Effort”, at a meeting held by the Seattle 

ranch, October 28. 

The Tacoma branch presented Roy Wil- 
kins in an open meeting held October 29. 


West Virginia: A musical program was 
presented by the New River division, Sun- 
day, October 25, in connection with the 
membership campaign. mass meeting, 
held November 1, closed the campaign of 
the branch. 

At the November 1 meeting of the 
Charleston branch, Miss Elsie Austin, na- 
tional president of the Delta Sigma Theta 


sorority, spoke on “The Need for Spiritual 
Leadership”. 

The Wheeling branch had its first public 
forum of the season October 25, with Ivan 
S. Justice, secretary of the Wheeling 
YMCA, as the guest speaker. 


Youth Council News 





Fourth Annual Student Conference: Re- 
ports indicate that the Clark College con- 
ference was a huge success. Ninety-one 
delegates, mainly students under 20 years 
of age, came from many of the Northern 
schools and as far west as Texas. A num- 
ber of white youth from southern colleges 
also participated in the deliberations. The 
theme of the conference was “War and 
Post War Problems for Negro Youth,” 
which included panel discussions on War 
and Postwar Aims, Negro Youth and the 
Franchise, Minority Strategy in War Time, 
Negro Youth and Civil Liberties, and Negro 
Youth and Jobs. 

One of the highlights of the conference 
was the crowning of Miss Samella Brad- 
ford, student at Clark, as MISS NAACP. 
Miss Bradford won this title after bringing 
in 51 new members to the college chapter. 


Henderson, N. C.: The Henderson youth 
council is now making plans for the Pro- 
gram for the coming year. A “Negro 
Poetry Program” was presented in the 
auditorium of Henderson Institute. The 
group is in the midst of a membership 
campaign, which is bound to be a success. 
Plans are also being made for the sponsor- 
ing of a debate, and the rendering of a play 
during Negro History Week. 


Norristown, Pa.: At the October meet- 
ing of the Eastern Youth Leaders’ Council, 
which met at Haverford, the election of 
officers for 1943 was held. They are as fol- 
lows: James S. Laster, Philadelphia, State 
Director; Dorothy Moat, Media, assistant 
state director; Clara Jenkins, Ardmore, 
recording secretary; Irene Corley, Norris- 


town, corresponding secretary; Thomas 
Edwards, Media, treasurer; and James 
Williams, Ardmore, chaplain. Plans for 


bigger and better accomplishments are in 
full swing. 


Jamaica, L. I.: The newly organized 
Jamaica youth council, at its October meet- 
ing, resolved by a unanimous vote to sup- 
port the National Organization in any way 
possible, in protesting the recent lynchings 
in Mississippi. 


Newark, N. J.: An introductory dance 
was given by the newly chartered Newark 
youth council. The officers of this group 
are: Jerome Wilson, president; Viola 
Vaughn, vice-president; Robertha Harris, 
secretary, Franklin Banks, treasurer; Mrs. 
Guy Moorehead, advisor. 


New Youth Councils Chartered: At the 
November meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the Jamaica, L. I., and South Bend, 
Ind. youth councils were granted official 
charters. Officers of the Jamaica group 
include Vivian Blae, president; Sybil Mc- 
Rae, vice-president; Janice Elliott, secretary 
and Artell Kichard, treasurer. The officers 
of the South Bend youth council are Her- 
bert Lewis, president; Juanita Ba-ton, vice- 
president; Peggy Flowers, secretary; and 
Christine Webb, treasurer. 
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NOTICE OF 
NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations 
nominates the following persons for 
membership on the National Board 
of Directors of the NAACP, for 
terms expiring December 31, 1945: 





MR. S. JOE BROWN, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


MISS MARION CUTHBERT, 
New York 


HON. HUBERT T. DELANY, 
New York 


MRS. GRACE B. FENDERSON, 
Newark, N. J. 


DR. BUELL GALLAGHER, 
Talladega, Ala. 


MR. LEWIS S. GANNETT, 
New York 


MR. JOHN HAMMOND, 
New York 


PROF. S. RALPH HARLOW, 
Northampton, Mass. 


HON. WILLIAM H. HASTIE, 
Washington, D. C. 


MR. CARL MURPHY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


DR. WILLIAM ALLEN NEILSON, 
Falls Village, Conn. 


MR. A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, 
New York 


REV. JAMES H. ROBINSON, 
New York 


MR. ARTHUR B. SPINGARN, 
New York 


DR. CHANNING H. TOBIAS, 
New York 


DR. ELIZABETH YATES WEBB, 
Alexandria, Va. 


These nominations will be voted on 
at the Annual Business Meeting of 
the Association to be held on Mon- 
day, January 4, 1943. 





COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS: 


GEORGE A. BEAVERS, JR. 
WILLIAM H. HASTIE 

A. A. LUCAS 

O. CLAY MAXWELL 
JAMES J. McCLENDON 
ARTHUR B. SPINGARN 
CHARLES E. TONEY 
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“Negroes” of India 
(Continued from page 378) 


dren, but on a back bench; no other 
children could speak with him or play 
with him. But the leaven of liberalism 
was already penetrating India, and boys 
of unorthodox parents would sometimes 
speak to this solitary scholar in their 
midst. His brilliance came to the atten- 
tion of a Maharajah who offered to 
finance his higher education in the 
United States (Columbia) and Great 
Britain. And from there he returned to 
India—an economist, a sociologist, and 
a lawyer. His admission to the Bar gave 
him his first real opportunity to fight 
for his oppressed people. By absolute 
integrity and great competence he 
forced his way ahead to a position of 
Justice of the Peace, and even became a 
member of the Bombay Provincial 
Legislature. He lectured on law and on 
economics. His books, “The Evolution of 
Provincial Finance in British India” and “The 
Problem of the Rupee” are the great standard 
works on Indian finance. His works on “In- 
dian Caste Customs” are much less known. 
The high-caste statesmen who read the former 


do not care for the latter, and many of them 
would not associate with the author. 





The “Science” of Caste 


The Indian word for “caste” is Varna— 
meaning “color.” Today, indeed, the four 
primary varnas have been divided and sub- 
divided into hundreds of castes and thousands 
of sub-castes, but the four-group distinction 
still remains fundamental and primary. Ma- 
hatma (‘“‘Super-Soul”’) Gandhi, the great 
Indian political leader, follows Swami Dayan- 
anda and the Arya Samaj in urging a reor- 
ganization of the system which will do away 
with the multiple subdivisions and return to 
the “original” four varnas, with every mem- 
ber of each hereditary caste following his old 
occupational grouping and never aspiring to 
alter this: “All are born,” says Gandhi, “to 
serve God’s creation, the Brahman with his 
knowledge, the Kshatriya (military leader) 
with his power of protection, the Vaishya 
(bourgeois—Gandhi’s own caste group) with 
his commercial ability, the Shudra (manual 
worker) with his bodily labor.” The “law of 
heredity,” Gandhi believes, “is an eternal law 
- +. any attempt to alter it must lead to utter 
confusion. . .. The caste system is inherent 
in human nature. Hinduism has simply re- 
duced it to a science.” pid 

This Aryan “science,” so fundamentally 
similar to the Aryan “science” of Nazi Ger- 
many, was formulated by the fair-skinned 
Aryan-speaking tribes who invaded India dur- 
ing the second millennium B. C., conquering 
and subjugating the dark-skinned natives. Be- 
tween the Aryas and the Dasas (dark people) 
there were extreme differences of color, physi- 
cal features, speech, and religious beliefs and 
practices. And the Aryans, besides drawing 
a distinct line between themselves and the 
blacks, in time came to draw lines between 
different groups of blacks. The native peoples 
brought into bondage and physical service by 
the invaders were marked off as Shudras— 
black workers, fit only for bodily service and 
menial work. Their women, however, might 
serve quite intimate purposes. Many of our 
own southern Aryans would agree with the 
old Brahman text that a woman of the black 
race was meant only for enjoyment, and not 


for the furtherance of any “higher” purpose 
such as marriage. And the Brahman punish- 
ment for a black man having intercourse with 
an Aryan woman—having his sexual organs 
cut off, and burning alive—is also not un- 
known in Dixie, though happily never codified 
into law. 

But beyond the pale of the enslaved and 
steadily “lightened” Shudras there were other 


dark peoples as yet unconquered or only 
tributary. These, and some workers in reli- 
giously “unclean” occupations, were “out- 


‘ 


castes”—outside the “scientific” Hindu system 
altogether. And the four varnas, as they de- 
veloped into rigid hereditary caste groupings, 
were not in fact four colors in any real sense. 
The three higher castes—the “twice-born’— 
were all primarily of Aryan origin, the Brah- 
mans claiming the greatest “purity.” The 
Shudras, as well as the out-castes, were pri- 
marily of the “Dasa’—many of them with 
Aryan blood through one-way intermixture. 
In northern India—particularly in Hindu- 
stan, the old stamping-ground of the Aryan 
conquerors and their culture—the “color” and 
racial distinction is still evident. Even after 
three thousand years and more, the Brahmans 
are still noticeably lighter in color and “finer” 
of feature than are the lower castes and out- 
casts, and their occasional blue, gray, or gray- 
green eyes are notable and significant. But 
in much of southern India it is difficult to 
establish such a distinction. Tribal chieftains 
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of the dark native races have established king- 
doms and empires, and sometimes found the 
caste system and the Brahman’s services emi- 
nently suited to the preservation of their own 
power and prestige. So the “scientific” system 
of Hinduism spread throughout the peninsula, 
and eastward overseas as far as the Philip- 
pines, Melanesia, and even Japan, and west- 
ward through Arabia into Africa. It is the 
most viciously “scientific” system ever devised 
for the permanent enslavement of man. And 
its basis is expressed in its name: Color. 


Karma: “Eternal Justice” 


It was tremendously buttressed by the doc- 
trine of Karma—the Law of Eternal Justice. 
According to this doctrine (fully developed 
by the Indian Buddhists), human beings are 
born in good or evil conditions as a reward 
or punishment for their conduct in previous 
lives, since the soul does not die but simply 
migrates from one body to another. Shudras, 
outcasts, and beasts in less human form were 
simply receiving due punishment for sins 
committed in previous existences, while Brah- 
mans and other favored ones were being justly 
awarded for pre-natal virtues. Karma gave 
hope to all—even the outcast, who might by 
abject humility and gifts to the Brahmans 
hope for divine favor and a Brahmanship in 
some future incarnation—when he in turn 
could kick around the outcasts and the serving 
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castes. The proper relationship of the castes 
is well expressed in the Laws of Manu—one 
of the few books in the possession of Gandhi’s 
father (who, like his father before him, was 
Prime Minister of an Indian native state), 
and which strongly influenced Gandhi in his 
youth: 

“The Brahman is lord of the castes... . 
Giving one’s life for the sake of a Brahman 
... brings ultimate bliss even to outcastes. 
. . . Merely to serve the Brahmans is the most 
excellent occupation of a Shudra; anything 
other than this profits him nothing. .. . His 
means of life should be determined by the 
Brahmans ... in accordance with what is 
fitting. ... The leavings of food should be 
given him, and the old clothes; so too the bad 
part of the grain; so too old pieces of furni- 
tare. .s A Shudra should rot accumulate 
wealth, even if he is able to do so, for a 
Shudra’s possession df wealth only injures the 
Brahmans.” 

So Hinduism, the “Blight of Asia,” the most 
“scientific” system ever devised for keeping 
the masses divided, weak, impotent, degraded, 
ignorant, wretched, passive, and helpless, has 
carried on: for thousands of years. Aryan 
farmers and herdsmen, however exploited by 
their religious, military, and economic mas- 
ters, could feel themselves “superior” to the 
Shudras and outcasts. The Shudras, how- 
ever miserable their servile existence, 
could live in the communities of their Aryan 
masters and look down upon the outcasts. And 
in time of distress and famine even the 
Shudras could plunder the outcasts of their 
scanty stocks, since the “niggers” were not 
permitted to own property and had no legal 
claim to anything. And the outcasts, if they 
were humble and obedient and starved with- 
out resentment, had the hope of subsequent 
birth into a higher status. 

It was a real “science.” And it worked. 

Mohammedanism entered India in the form 
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of one invasion after another, each striking 
deeper into the heart of Brahman-land. They 
were fierce, ruthless invasions—as fierce and 
ruthless as those of the Aryans two or three 
thousand years previously. But when the pil- 
lage and slaughter and destruction of the In- 
fidels’ temples came to an end, and the 
invaders settled down as conquerors, there was 
a new spirit in the country. For Islam recog- 
nized neither race nor caste, rejected Karma 
and the Brahmans, and kept the equality and 
mutual aid of the Faithful open to all who 
were burdened and oppressed—Aryan or 
Dasa, caste or outcaste, Hindu or tribesman. 
Before God, and in his temples, they were 
equal. 

So there came the process of conversions 
which changed the map and the face of India. 
Generation after generation, outcasts and 
Shudras and even Aryan peasants in great 
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areas of northern India (the center of the 
Moghul Empire) abandoned Hinduism for 
Islam. The Moslems number over 90 millions 
today—almost one-fourth of the population of 
India. And nine-tenths of these Moslems are 
primarily of Indian .ancestry, descendants of 
outcasts, Shudras, and other low-caste Hindus 
who turned to a freer and more democratic 
faith, abandoning the black superstitions and 
human sacrifices, the distinctions between 
“twice-born” Aryan and degraded non-Aryan, 
the vicious caste system and the demoralizing 
Karma, and the sub-human veneration of 
worthless cows and even more worthless 
Brahmans, which constituted “scientific” 
Hinduism. 

(Note: Next month Mr. Howard will tell 
how the Untouchables are becoming a real 
political force in India as the demand for 
independence grows.—Editor) 
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Book Review 


THE BIOLOGY OF THE NEGRO by 
Julian Herman Lewis, Ph.D., M.D., 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
xvii -+- 433 pp. $5.00 


This timely book, through which Dr. Lewis 
renders science and his people an important 
service, scores first with its paper jacket. 
The basic black tint shading into yellow- 
brown subtly but effectively emphasizes at the 
outset, the racial mixture represented by the 
Negro in the several parts of the world. One 
quickly perceives that the volume contains 
more data on its subject than have hitherto 
been assembled under one cover and so will 
be welcomed as a significant contribution to 
the long recognized need for a scientific refer- 
ence volume on constitutional studies of the 
Negro. The usefulness of the book well justi- 
fies the patient labor obvious on every page. 

The author, as a pathologist, is primarily 
interested in disease. This is clear from his 
preface and the fact that six of the nine chap- 
ters are specifically devoted to disease mani- 
festations, while pathology distinctly has its 
hand in the other three. The chapters deal 
respectively with: population and vital sta- 
tistics; anatomy of the Negro; biochemical 
and physiologic characteristics; medical dis- 
eases; surgical diseases; obstetrics and gyne- 
cology; diseases of the skin; diseases of the 
eye, ear, nose and throat; and dental diseases. 

The book has professional value not only 
for its content, but for its convenience as a 
guide to a large literature. The general reader 
will be grateful for the lucid presentation of 
available information on many subjects of 
popular discussion, either as curiosa, such as 
steatopygia, racial odors and the principles 
of hair straightening, or as public health 
problems like tuberculosis and syphilis. The 
author’s constant effort has been to preserve 
an impartial attitude. He “has no thesis to 
develop or disprove.” The volume modestly 
“pretends to be nothing other than an ar- 
ranged assembly of the observed and reported 
facts concerning the biology, including pathol- 
ogy, of the Negro.” 

Seldom cited contributions of the Negro 
to the building of our nation are of interest. 
Lewis records that the apparent immunity of 
the tropical Negro to malaria, subsequent to 
his heavy infection in infancy, is, high. “Strik- 
ing evidence of this was seen during the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, which was 
made possible by the imported labor from 
the West Indies. The contrast in the mor- 
tality from malaria between these West In- 
dian laborers and American whites was re- 
markable.” 

While at pains to stress that the American 
Negro is a socially and not a racially de- 
limited group, and that no generalizations may 
be applied uniformly to all Negroes, Lewis 
believes the evidence clearly indicates the re- 
ality of racial differences in reaction to disease. 
This emerges from analysis of the data on 
nearly 90 clinical disease entities. The differ- 
ences may refer to great susceptibility related 
to shorter historical exposure, as with tuber- 
culosis, or to immunity acquired through 
longer contact, as with yellow fever and hook- 
worm disease. They may be associated with 
anatomical racial features, as with differential 
Negro-white ratios in incidence of skin dis- 
eases, or with peculiarities of body reaction, 
as shown by the greater tendency to formation 
of fibrous tissue as in wound scars or in 
fibroid tumors of the uterus. 

One disease, sickle-cell anemia, would ap- 
pear to occur only in the Negro, with no ap- 
parent causal relationship. The author’s spe- 
cial experience with this condition enabled 


him to enrich the book with a full clinical 
description such as would appear in a text on 
the practice of medicine. In his zeal to prove 
that sicklemia is exclusively a Negro disease, 
however, he approaches dangeously, the re- 
ductio ad absurdum which the Negro himself 
denounces in respect to so-called “tests” of 
Negro blood, such as nail pigmentation, split 
nasal cartilage, and the like. Lewis’ argu- 
ments might be said to imply that a bona fide 
diagnosis of sicklemia in a white man is 
tantamount to evidence of some Negro blood, 
acquired either through unknown recent ances- 
try or through prehistoric infusion of Negro 
blood into southern European ancestry, but in 
reality, no known fact precludes the possibility 
of occurrence of authentic sicklemia in the 
white. 

Lewis shows how modern improvement in 
coverage and accuracy of data has altered 
common opinion in respect to diseases such 
as diabetes and Buerger’s disease, which for- 
merly were believed to be of slight or rare 
occurrence in the Negro, but are now recog- 
nized to have a frequency which eventually 
may show little racial difference. We are 
given the facts and cautions concerning con- 
ditions such as diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels and of the kidneys, on which statistics 
though voluminous, are often unsatisfactory 
and difficult of evaluation. Discrepancies in 
conflicting theories which result from such 
inadequate information are pointed out. The 
excellences of the Negro as a surgical risk, 
related chiefly to his resistance to infection, 
are described and noteworthy facts in relation 
to special conditions cited. 

On most subjects the evidence appears to 
have led to no sharp departure from current 
leading thought on the conditions described. 
One envisions that the work will soon be a 
handbook for members of medical societies 
and reading clubs in the preparation of the 
periodic papers they must regularly present. 

With its many merits, the book has some 
faults. The chapter on anatomy would seem 
to have been a step-child, slighted. by the 
author and ignored by the eminent referees 
who checked the manuscript. This section is 
unbalanced and incomplete, e.g., the fat buttock 
of the Bushman receives two and a_ half 
pages while blood vessels and nerves are 
omitted. Errors of fact include: the reference 
on p. 71 to fusion between the collar bone 
and breast bone, which never occurs normally 
and would be a serious matter if it did— 
what is meant is the growing together of the 
upper and lower parts of the breast bone, a 
matter of little functional import; the state- 
ment on p. 20 that round-headedness is indi- 
cated by a cephalic index below 75, and long- 
headedness by one above 80, when the re- 
verse is the case; and the allegation on p. 74, 
that the material of his list of writers on 
muscular variations “consists for the most 
part of the dissection of one or two subjects.” 
This does great injustice to his recent authors 
whose series generally included over one 
hundred and in cases more than five hundred 
subjects. A looseness in dealing with matters 
without the province of the author's special 
interest is apparent even in the preface where 
another author’s bibliography is said to con- 
tain “about 250 titles” when the actual number 


book was called originally. “The 
Anthropathology of the Negro.” This title 
would have been better, because it more aptly 
describes the contents and the weaknesses 
are principally in non-pathological sections. 
The biology of a people covers the whole 
range of living phenomena and the moribund 
is but a phase, however intriguing. Data on 
the normal are not as abundant as on the 
diseased, but it is neither enough nor just 
to dismiss subjects not treated with statements 
to the effect that data are inadequate or 
biased, for this applies to much that is dis- 
cussed. Fertility and growth and development 
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are important biological subjects omitted, yet 
such studies as those of Pearl on comparative 
racial fertility and contraceptive practice, and 
of Royster on growth and body type of chil- 
dren would seem worthy of mention. 

In a task of the magnitude addressed by Dr. 
Lewis, one is moved to admire accomplish- 
ment, rather than deplore inevitable omissions. 
Still some excite surprise. There is no word 
on C. B. Day’s unique Harvard study, “Negro- 
White Families in the United States,” the 
material of which could hardly be duplicated. 
Again, since other scholars have published 
reviews similar to the present one on special 
phases of the Negro, an acknowledgment and 
orientation might have been appropriate, be- 
cause the content and bibliography of some 
of these surveys were obviously used by the 
author and that of others would have econo- 
mized effort if they had been. The work of 
Matas, DuBois, Loth, Bakwin, the Journal of 
Negro Education, and Holmes, in addition 
to several reviews on clinical subjects, may 
be mentioned in this connection. 

One misses a general summary which would 
not only have organized and condensed the 
facts and import of the vast information pre- 
sented, but afforded a critique of present 
knowledge in the light of the author’s conclu- 
sions weighed with those of other students, 
after the manner of Pearl in his “Biological 
Factors in Negro Mortality,” and Holmes in 
his, “The Selective Action of Disease.” 

Philosophical implications are not a matter 
of emphasis, but two suggestions are worthy 
of note. The author takes the untenable 
position that all Negroid racial traits are 
adaptive modifications (pp. 18, 19), and then 
twice refutes himself by citations of the 
non-adaptive nature of antler size in certain 
deer (p. 23) and of the Negroid hair form 
(p. 65). Scattered references to the action 
of disease as a pruning hook reserve a col- 
lective interpretation because of the broad 
interest and importance of the implications 
involved, 

None of these items impair the solid worth 
of the work nor diminish the reader’s grati- 
tude that a volume of its kind should appear 
with so many facts so well assembled at - 
time when just such information can be very 
valuable to those who would fully integrate 
a strong segment of the national population 
into the survival effort. W. MontTacuE Coss 
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was reminiscent of Thomas Huxley, H. M. 
Tomlinson, or William James. 

He made no attempt to be a witch doctor, 
nor to mystify scientists or laymen with his 
techniques and results. The best proof of 
this is to be found in the fact that he kept 
scrupulous notes on his methods so that they 
could be used by other students of marine 
animals. In 1939, answering many appeals, 
he released his Basic Methods for Experiments 
on Eggs of Marine Animals. The book pub- 
lished simultaneously in England and Amevica, 
has been praised as a valuable manual. It is 
one more evidence of Just, the teacher, the 
big-hearted, sympathetic friend, who wanted 
intelligent men to know how to know life. 

If anyone is startled by the fact that Just 
won the first Spingarn Medal for three years’ 
work, 1912-1915, when there were other wor- 
thy persons who had careers of long standing 
behind them, let him study the depth and 
far-reaching significance of Just’s first three 
years. He was setting up a flare in a field 
of inquiry where ultimate success would have 
the profoundest repercussions upon life and 
living all along the jin ne. He was getting down 
to a solid answer for the questions which 
deductive philosophers had long speculated 
upon: such questions as What is the basic 
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life-force? How does it reproduce itself in 
kind and in evolutionary steps? What are 
life’s meanings in the areas of human endeavor 
on the basis of what life, at its primal source, 
actually is? For broaching these questions in 
an unerasable manner, he had earned this 
first Medal. 

What, indeed, was more fitting than that 
the people of America should emphatically 
come to know that a member of America’s 
lowliest group was meeting the severest tests 
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of learning unflinchingly and honorably? Who 
could have conceived a better method to get 
this knowledge across? How better could 
the nation’s fancy be quickened and stirred? 

Still Ernest Just might easily have brought 
a negative emphasis upon this new device for 
democratic understanding had he not become 
a Continuing Spingarn Medalist. In almost 
every year after 1915, when he won the 
award, as researcher, writer, teacher, right 
down to the year before his death, he quietly 
produced results which must have challenged 
each Award Committee. I list by years here 
the number of articles he published for a 
quarter century and be it noted that all these 
were in the channel he had opened in 1912— 
all were in pursuit of his original search, than 
which nothing was more fundamental : 


In 1938 and 1939 he was carrying two large 
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books through the press and writing still 
other articles. The Biology of the Cell Sur- 
face in 1939 was the culmination and essence 
of 62 separate scholarly reports and still other 
unpublished investigations. 


Man of Vision 


Looking briefly at his magnum opus, we 
can see that Just was less a world-famous 
investigator and more a man of great insight 
and vision. In his preface, he admitted that 
he had expected at first merely to report his 
views on some simple biological problems, 
based on twenty-five years of research. At 
length, he found himself speaking to the wide 
audience of “those who look with interest 
upon the manifestations of life in animals and 
in man, who desire to know more, and more 
exactly what answers to their questions con- 
cerning life biology can give...” He found 
also that he would have to work in style for 
“even the most abstract truth needs to be 
expressed with simplicity and clearness and 
thus relate itself to everyday human experi- 
ence.” 

He proceeded then to his main thesis which 
was that the ectoplasm, or the outer wall of 
cells which make up living things, has a far 
greater part to play than scientific men had 

(Continued on page 396) 
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previously believed. Since it represented the 
marginal line where the cell and its environ- 
ment came together, the ectoplasm in its 
strength or weakness had much to do with 
what went into or came out of the cell, and 
helped to determine the internal operations of 
the cell. This meant that the nucleus was 
not absolutely dominant in the cell, as biolo- 
gists has so long taught. 

The full implications of this thesis are hard 
to state in a few words. Just suggested many 
in scientific fields, and a few in aesthetic and 
ethical fields. Competent reviewers of his 
books and articles said that when his asser- 
tions were fully tested, they would probably 
have much bearing upon the difference between 
living and non-living things, upon the deter- 
mination of sex in advance of birth, upon the 
difference between plant and animal life, upon 
the backgrounds of the brain and sense or- 
gans, of thought as the product of the brain, 
and upon such medical understandings as the 
real functions of “the liver, the kidney, the 
gut, the pancreas, etc.” Some authorities have 
spoken with hope that these new facts may 
help in the fight to control cancer. 

The galaxy of men and women “of African 
descent and American citizenship” who fol- 
lowed Ernest Just as Spingarn Medalists 
showed America that her Negroes could be 
masters in many lines of work. For achieve- 
ments in acting, there were Charles Gilpin 
(1921) and Richard B. Harrison (1931); in 
business, Anthony Overton (1927) ; in educa- 
tion, Carter G. Woodson (1926), Mordecai 
Wyatt Johnson (1929), Henry A. Hunt 
(1930), Robert R. Moton (1932), W. T. B. 
Williams (1934), Mary McLeod Bethune 
(1935), and John Hone (1936) ; in the general 
culture, Archibald H. Grimke (1919) and 


Mary B. Talbert (1922) ; in the healing arts, 
Louis T. Wright (1940); in labor_ relations, 
(Continued on page 397) 


Richetta G. Randolph 
(Continued from page 382) 


Johnson as private secretary, so has she 
served the present executive secretary, 
Walter White, since 1930. Through the 
memorable Parker fight, the difficult 
days of the Great Depression, the many 
fights for the passage of an anti-lynch- 
ing law, the campaign to integrate Ne- 
groes into the New Deal, the effort 
to democratize the U. S. Army and 
Navy, and the other campaigns the 
N.A.A.C.P. has waged under the leader- 
ship of Walter White, it has been 
Richetta Randolph who has kept the 
mountainous’ clerical work going 
smoothly, selecting the right person for 
the right job in the large office she 
heads. In addition to her many other 
duties, Miss Randolph is also clerk of 
the board of directors of the Association. 

It is a far cry from those early days 
when she typed the copy for the first 
issue of THe Crists and worked until 
all hours getting the correspondence of 
the young N.A.A.C.P. into the mails. 
She never watched the clock then, and 
she never watches it now. Her motto 
is to “Get the job done, quickly and 
well.” 
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The Crisis 


In private life Miss Randolph is Mrs, 
Frank E. Wallace, and her home is at 
251 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Daughter of the late Richard E. and 
Martha Chapman Randolph, she has 
three sisters: Mrs. Mary H. Clark, of 
Chicago; Miss Florence Randolph, of 
New York City, and Mrs. Gertrude 
Saunders, the latter being the amiable 
receptionist at the national office. 

Always active in the affairs of her 
community, Miss Randolph is an active 
member of the Mount Olivet Baptist 
Church in New York City where she 
has served on the board of trustees for 
nine years. 
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the current issue of 
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Buying a New World 
with Confederate Bills 




























OU will not want to miss this 

provocative close-up of the 
Negro and the white man in the 
South shown against a global back- 
drop of war and social unrest. A 
penetrating discussion of racial de- 
mocracy which suggests that the old 
southern answers are now worn-out 
and new answers for new questions 
must be found. 


They say about SOUTH TODAY: 




























. . when a southern-born white woman 
feels the urge to tear the veil from hypoc- 
risy and speak plainly to the inhabitants 
of Dixie, the Black Dispatch nominates 
such a courageous woman for the Hall of 
Fame.” Editorial comment by Roscoe 
Dungee. 














“We reprint below a portion of an ex- 
cellent editorial from the spring issue of 
SOUTH TODAY. It is recommended to 
our readers that they read the 
entire editorial, as well as a splendid 
poem, Portrait of the Deep South Speak- 
ing to Negroes on Morale... . 

















“The last issue is . . . one of the most 
brilliant, incisive and forthright publica- 
tions ever to come out of the South... . 
Your editorial makes clear and unanswer- 
able the moral as well as the social and 
political issue that has been troubling 
the ‘liberals’ even more than the tradi- 
tionalists of the Old South.” C.S.J. 


SOUTH TODAY is published quar- 
terly at Clayton, Georgia. $1.00 a 
year. Single numbers: 50 cents each. 
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In Memoriam 
(Continued from page 396) 


A. Philip Randolph (1942); in_ literature, 
William S. Braithwaite (1918), James 
Weldon Johnson (1925), and Charles W. 
Chestnutt (1928); in music, Harry T. Bur- 
leigh (1917), Roland Hayes (1924), and 
Marian Anderson (1939); in public affairs, 
Charles Young (1916), W. E. B. DuBois 
(1920), and James Weldon Johnson (1925) ; 
and with Just in science, George W. Carver 
(1923). 

They are a good crew, perhaps comparable 
to any list of American Medalists. They have, 
for the most part, vindicated the donor’s 
faith in what this Medal would do. The 
areas of life in which they made their dis- 
tinctions are sufficiently difficult to put more 
than an ordinary test upon their mettle. And 
American white people are much better off 
for knowing them as personalities—which 
knowledge the Spingarn Medal helped to 
effectuate—and further for knowing that noth- 
ing of weakness in the Negro temperament 
could justify the inequalities which these and 
millions of other Negroes daily had to climb 
over. 


“Heroes To Look Up To” 


The Spingarn Medal has certainly given the 
Negro youth an assortment of their own 
heroes to look up to. This is significant not 
in a chauvinistic sense. To have it said: 
“See, these great Negroes are Americans” is 
not nearly so important as to have it said: 
“See, these great Americans are Negroes,” as 
so may others be. And in making his future 
demands for the equality and justice that be- 
long to him, he has here a convenient and 
diversified mass of evidence to offer, namely. 
these men and women and their records. If 
someone argues—as someone has—that one or 
another of these people was unworthy beside 
one or another of his fellows, that argument 
merely strengthens the original case. 

About Ernest Just, there has never been 
any such argument, and there never will be. 
In his quiet way, he was a noisy challenge to 
the busy upholders and the apathetic tolerators 
of the color line. Though never a propagan- 
dist, he did more in twenty-five years of 
cloistered research than he could have in 
twenty-five years of vigorous propaganda to 
cut the ground from arguments proclaiming 
the Negro’s inferiority. He was the hardest 
kind of a fighter in his way; and he was 
victorious. 

The American Negro can be justly proud 
that the war now being fought for the free- 
doms of peoples is but an extension of the cam- 
paign he has fought in America for a good 
many years. Today’s orators are using his 
pleas, his slogans and his arguments for ele- 
mental justice as though they were new. His 
former enemies are now bivouacked with him, 
and they are finding the fare of realistic 
freedom very hard to take, as witness the re- 
cent discussion in the House of Representa- 
tives on the anti-poll tax bill. The American 
Negro may smile as he looks back over the 
turn of events. 

But he must not smile long. nor must be re- 
linquish the lead in the fight for freedom. He 
can turn to Ernest Just, the first Spingarn 
Medalist, for inspiration. More than that, his 
memory of Ernest Just imposes an obligation 
upon him. As things have developed, he is 
obliged to make his struggle from the very 
roots of life, and he has no choice but to 
follow the trail of a man who had to over- 
come racial barriers in order, for the benefit of 
all humanity, to come to grips with the bio- 
logical co of life at its noint of origin. 

The Nazis who interned Ernest Just in 


France in 1940 were doing a symbolic thing 
which the haters of liberty have been doing 
to the Negroes of America for generations. 
But we are determined to break these chains, 
and our war which started long before Pearl 
Harbor must probably continue long after an 
United Nations victory. For such a long pull, 
we should, like Ernest Just, make battle al- 
ways on a fundamental basis. Like him also 
we should become supremely 

“strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


Nutrition 
(Continued from page 381) 


circulated. Already we are being told that 
the reason the American Milling Association 
produced white flour was solely because the 
public demanded it. The truth is that white 
flour keeps better and is therefore more 
profitable to large manufacturers. Whole grain 
flour, being alive, attracts insects. The fact 
that even the new “fortified” flour is not 
healthful, though slightly better than unfor- 
tified white flour, will not be explained. It will 
certainly not be pointed out that grain ground 
fresh at least every three weeks is necessary 
for vital health. Local grist mills, and not 
the big millers, would then get the business. 

Although the Government repeatedly warns 
the public not to eat underdone pork, it does 
not explain in detail why. Nor does it tell 
you that most hamburgers, hotdogs and sau- 
sages have large admixtures of pork so that 
even if you cooked all your pork well, you 
might still get trichinosis. This is a dreaded 
disease which already has afflicted some 15,- 
000,000 Americans. Its symptoms are similar 
to rheumatism and there is no known cure. 
Hogs fed on city slop eat insect eggs de- 
posited there. These hatch in the animal’s 
stomach and crawl to its joints. Nests of eggs 
are laid there and when we eat them they 
hatch in our stomachs and are carried by the 
blood stream to the muscles. The evil could 
be easily stopped were the Government to 
force the restaurant men who control the 
slop at least to cook it. But such action 
would take away the present profits in table 
slop. 


Danger To Minorities 


The greatest danger, though, facing any 
minority group in a fascist-minded country, 
is that rationing will be made for the benefit 
of one group over another. Germany is al- 
ready deliberately giving Poles and Jews a 
low-vitality diet which in time will make them 
incapable of revolution or resistance. It is 
not impossible that in this country which has 
never hesitated to cheat the Negro in wages, 
housing or education, that pressed for proper 
food, the Negro will find himself as usual 
denied equal rights. 

It is because of this danger, more serious 
than many know, that colored folk should 
learn as much as possible about proper nutri- 
tion. With expert knowledge, substitutes 
can often be made in the diet without dire 
results. 

If oranges, lemons, grapefruit or tomatoes 
(all of which provide the very necessary 
Vitamin C which prevents scurvy) are re- 
moved from the diet, this vitamin can also 
be supplied plentifully by raw cabbage, raw 


Fight for Freedom at home! 
Buy N. A. A. C. P. Christmas Seals 
and help finance the Negro’s fight 
for f om 

100 seals cost only $1.00 
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onions, and raw Irish potatoes. They must 
be raw, though, for heat destroys this vitamin. 

If you cannot get freshly ground whole 
grain or buy Vitamin B tablets, a daily tea- 
spoonful of inexpensive Brewer’s yeast will 
prevent pellagra. If you cannot get milk or 
butter, quantities of raw green leaves and 
sunshine will prevent serious disorders of the 
nose, lungs or bones. If you have only a 
limited number of eggs, never cook them but 
beat them up and add them to milk or any 
liquid and drink them. You will get more 
vitamins out of one raw egg than many 
cooked ones. Remember that lamb heart is as 
good as a steak, nutritionally speaking, and 
far cheaper; that young steer liver is better 
than calves liver, and cheaper; that lamb 
and beef kidneys, which so many spurn, are 
superior to chicken in food value. If you can 
only get one orange, learn to eat the whole 
fruit, skin and all. There are many minerals 
and vitamins in the part you throw away and 
one orange eaten whole will do you more 
good than two used for juice. You can grate 
the orange or lemon peel and use it to flavor 
desserts. That old proletarian vegetable, the 
lowly onion, is as good as an orange any day— 
if eaten raw. Turnips, equally snubbed, are 
wonderful sources of Vitamins C and A, espe- 
cially if grated and eaten raw with lemon 
juice and meat drippings. Make a salad of the 
grated white root and surround it with the 
chopped green leaves, garnish it with hard- 
boiled eggs and there is a dish! 

In buying meat, remember that the most 
expensive cuts are the least nutritious. Always 
ask your butcher for some extra fat—beef fat 
especially. Then use this when cooking your 
potatoes or beans. It is well to remember, 
too, that the shorter time you cook your 
food, the more vitality it has and the better 
health it will build. Steam all your vegetables 
that you don’t eat raw, with as little water 
as possible and the lid tightly on. 


Eat Whole Grains 


It is an utter waste of money and a destruc- 
tion of health to eat anything but whole 
wheat grain. Wonderful cakes can be made 
of it by using molasses—unsulphured—and 
sun dried raisins. But it is better to eat ice 
box cakes made of raw, ground, dried fruits 
and nuts. Never make your bread with soda 
or baking powder, it kills the vitamins in it 
and also in the rest of the food you eat. Make 
yeast bread, or corn pones, or tortillas—corn 
cakes made with boiling water, rolled out 
thin and dried out on a hot pan or lid or 
stone. This is wonderful served with Mexi- 
can dishes. 

It is well to know that deeply green leaves 
like turnip greens, spinach, watercress, etc., 
are far more nutritious than the more expan- 
sive lettuce; that carrots, if eaten raw, can 
partly substitute for butter; that raw beets 
and sweet potatoes grated are excellent sources 
of Vitamin A which builds resistance to colds 
and strengthens eyesight. People who cannot 
live without their rice will find the unpolished 
grain just as pleasant and far more healthful. 
Make your own noodles out of whole wheat 
flour and egg yolks. 

These are only a few hints. The study 
of nutrition will repay mothers and cooks 
a thousandfold. Negroes must not allow 
themselves to become a permanent pariah 
class from low vitality and consequent poor 
mentality. That these qualties are the result 
of diet was recently accepted by so conserva- 
tive an authority as Columbia University. 

Dr. Roger Williams, who recently received 
the Chandler Medal from that institution for 
his research in vitamins, stated in the paper 
he read on the occasion that an ample supply 
of vitamins will not only provide better physi- 
cal and mental health but will also foster the 
development of morality. He further stated 
“that our work indicates that vitamins in the 
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diet make a difference in cancer . . . that one 
vitamin does cure mental derangement... 
that an abundant supply promotes intellectual 
keenness.” 

The ravages of malnutrition can plainly 
be detected in any gathering. Ill-shapen heads 
and legs reveal early deficiency in calcium 
and Vitamin D—which milk and fish liver 
oils would have prevented. Bad complexions 
show a long addiction to devitalizing starches 
and cheap fats. Poorly developed jaws and 
noses too narrow or too flat are preventable 
defects. Bad teeth and poor eyesight reveal 
a low intake of raw fruit or vegetables and in- 
sufficient animal fat (butter, cream or cod 
liver oil). So we discover that beauty also 
has its roots in proper nutrition. Ugliness 
is simply a lack of balanced proportions. Every 
child in the world could be beautiful and 
bright, if from conception, it had been cor- 
rectly fed. If Negro mothers really want to 
raise the status and increase the health and 
beauty of their group, they will immediately 
get down to the business of feeding their 
families scientifically. 

The Negro had a great start in life, bio- 
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logically speaking. Hailing from a continent 
of strong sunlight and vigorous growth, he 
carried in his dark skin a reservoir of 
strength and vitality. Negroes have almost 
no cancer of the skin, unlike whites. The 
melanin in dark skin enables it to utilize and 
absorb sunlight better than lighter ones. It 
is possible that whiteness is derived from 
albinism and is in itself a weakness due to a 
deficiency of melanin. It is not generally 
known, but dark skins “tan” more quickly than 
white ones. The terrible slave traffic of early 
Colonial days, had one advantage for the 
Negro group. By a process of natural selec- 
tion, all weaklings were weeded out and only 
the superior survived and mated. This capital 
stock of vitality has enabled the Negro to 
survive as well as he has, the even more 
oppressive low wage period following the 
Civil War. 

A third period has now begun. In the new 
era of scientific feeding and government ra- 
tioning, the Negro must not lag behind. He 
must consciously use food as a weapon of 
survival and a means of improvement. The 
glory and honor of changing the present 


The Crisis 


downward trend of health in Aframerica and 
making the Negro again the splendid physical 
specimen he was on arrival in America, be- 
longs to the mothers of the group. I feel sure, 
if sufficiently aroused, they will enthusiastically 
embrace this opportunity. 
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